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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 





(), ALL opp quirks of English character, surely one of the 
oddest will be in evidence fairly soon. For consider: in weather 
which could be anything from spring sunshine to winter rain 
thousands of people will make their way to vantage points along the 
Thames. Thousands more will be watching their television screens o1 


listening to their radios. And the reason for all this? Eighteen voung 


men, representing our Senior Universities, will be battling along the 


tideway in the Oxford v. Cambridge Boat Race. Many of the highly, 


partisan spectators have never so much as visited the university 
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RACE (HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE) 





in the Race. Yet, 


vear bv vear. it draws the crowds—and long may it continue! We 


cities. And there is (thank goodness) no mone‘ 


at the Midland Bank can do little to help the crews ~— as crews 

upon their strenuous courses. But we can do a good deal for them as 
undergraduates. Our branches in the university cities throughout 
the country are providing undergraduates with banking service 
which are tailored to their needs and take full account of their 
means. And that, in the long run, is possibly at least as valuable as 


any amount of cheering from Hammersmith Bridge ! 
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Regent Plate is both elegant and serviceable, never losing 
its brilliant lustre and maintaining its superb condition 
for many years. The canteen illustrated is for twelve 
persons and has 167 matching pieces in the traditional 
Kings pattern. It is contained in a carved cabinet of fine 
quality polished walnut. £155. 0. 0d. 


An illustrated catalogue of Regent Plate will be 
sent free upon request. 


Telephone: REGent 3021 (11 lines) 
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A Roamer? 


To me 
The hour’s happiness 
The day's delight 


Are treasures timeless... 


But HE 

And men like HIM 

Alert and keen of mind 

Love the thrilling interplay 

Of days and hours and seconds ... 


A Roamer? 
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Be The watch of distinction 
sane A gift of love 
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To treasure with pride 


ROAMER 


Obtainable from good Jewellers everywhere. 
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Distributors in Great Britain— 


ROAMER WATCHES (England) LIMITED, 
Greenwich House, 10-13 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 
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VANDEN PLAS 


Princess 


the car in a thousand 
| 
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Vanden Plas Princess 3-litre 








Prestige without ostentation is the acknow- VANDEN PLAS PRINCESS 3-LITRE 
P Its performance and comfort are in every way 
+ ledged stamp of the Vanden Plas Princess. superior to thone of any other motor-car in 
Now there is a Princess 3-litre as well as the same class and price bracket. Full automatic 
: transmission is available as an extra. 
the 4-litre. It has all the qualities of its Price £985.0.0 plus £411.10.10 P.T. 


big-sister—coach-built interior, precision- 


engineered, disc brakes, speed, superb VANDEN PLAS PRINCESS 4-LITRE 


The ideal town-carriage, supplied to Royalty, 





comfort—and withal a style, a personality ambassadors, cabinet ministers, and leaders 
in industry and the professions. A unique 
and a gracefulness which set it far example of the true coach-builder’s craft. 
above any comparable car. Price £2150.0.0 plus £896.19.2 P.T. 








Vanden Plas (England) 1923 Ltd., Kingsbury Works, Kingsbury, London N.W.9 
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Come to the land 


of eternal charm 


























Enjoy the fresh, unspoilt beauty of Ceylon’s 
countryside. Revel in the fun that her broad, 
golden beaches provide and be thrilled by the 
wonders that lie under her seas. Pass from 
perpetual Summer on the coast to ever-lasting 
Spring in the hills in only three hours. 

For the sports-lover there are golf, tennis, spear- 
fishing, sea-bathing; trout-fishing and many other 
attractions. 

Good hotels charge a daily all-inclusive rate of 
£4.10.0 for a single room with private bath. 
Resthouses (tourist inns) charge £1.10.0 a 
day for food and lodging. Rent-a-car 
services are available. 


ox 
¥ For informatian consult your 
travel agent or Ceylon House, | 3 


Hyde Park Gardens, London W.2. 
or write direct to: 


The Government Tourist Bureau, Colombo, 1, Ceylon. 
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An unseen fighter jet traces a delicate ribbon of vapour high overhead, and a luxury passenger plane throttles 
back to land after thousands of miles of uneventful flight; this is part of the pattern of living today. A pattern 
which owes much to Hawker Siddeley Aviation. One single unit welded out of seven of the world’s most 
famous aircraft companies—whose history is the history of flight itself—Hawker Siddeley Aviation has 


on tap research, design and production facilities unsurpassed anywhere in the world. 
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World Leaders in Research, Design and Production 


HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION 


32 Duke Street, St. James's, London S.W.1 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1961. 


FOUND AT LAST—OVER A HUNDRED YEARS AFTER HIS EXISTENCE HAD BEEN PRESUMED: CHELLEAN MAN OF ABOUT 500,000 YEARS 
AGO—A RECONSTRUCTION BASED ON THE SKULL RECENTLY DISCOVERED BY DR. LEAKEY IN THE OLDUVAI GORGE. 


Over a hundred years ago it was agreed that the stone tools found near 
Abbeville by Boucher de Perthes argued the existence of a maker, and since 
then evidence of this Chellean culture has been found in many parts of the 
world—but not a trace of Chellean man himself. In 1958 however (as reported 
in our issue of June 28, 1958) Dr. Leakey found two (very large) milk teeth of 
a Chellean child at Olduvai; and now, as he recounts in the article on page 346, 
on December 2, 1960, he has found a large fossil skull on a Chellean Phase 3 
floor, also at Olduvai, and a century’s search has been crowned with success. 
Photographs of the skull appear on page 347; here we show a reconstruction 
drawing, an artist’s impression of what Chellean man may have looked like. 


| 


It is based on the skull itself, but, of course, at present we have little to guide 
us about the face and this is guess-work. The angle at which the nasal bones 
are set in relation to the forehead shows that his face must have been relatively 
straight without a projecting muzzle. The brow ridge is immense and the skull 
large with a wide forehead, relatively high vault and somewhat short occipital 
region. In the drawing the parts of which we can be reasonably confident are 
shown in a light tone, those which are conjectural in a much darker tone. 
Even for these areas, however, there is some evidence, the nature of the 
muscles of the jaw and neck being to some extent shown by the formation of 
the skull at the points of attachment. Dr. Leakey’s article appears on page 346. 


Drawn by our Special Artist, Neave Parker, F.R.S.A., with the co-operation of Dr. L. S. B. Leakey. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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= IKE clouds that rake the mountain-summits,”’ 

wrote Wordsworth in late middle age, after 
five of his poet contemporaries had followed one 
another to the grave: 


or waves that own no curbing hand 
How fast has brother followed brother, 
From sunshine to the sunless land. 


So always it must seem, from age to age, when men 
who have played some great part in human affairs 
are swept, with the common ruck of us, into the 
dark, unfathomable chamber of death. It is as 
though the stage we have been watching has been 
cleared by some giant invisible scene-shifter. After 
the First World War the passing of most of the 
famous figures who had directed the nation’s effort 
at home and in the field came in the ‘twenties and 
‘thirties, though the most far-famed of all, Lord 
Kitchener, had fallen in the course of the 
war itself. By the time of the outbreak 
of the Second World War, a quarter of a 
century after the start of the First, nearly 
all the major British naval and military 
commanders of 1914-18 had taken their 
permanent places in history—French and 
Haig, Jellicoe and Beatty, Henry Wilson 
and Allenby. Even most of those who 
were too young in 1919 to have reached 
the highest summits of command had 
passed into history, though Roger Keyes 
was alive and eager to the end to play 
his part in everything that could conduce 
to victory; I remember being struck by 
the indomitable determination of his 
voice when I last heard it, in a telephone 
conversation a short while before his 
death; a very great man, who, had he 
been a little older in 1914 or a little 
younger in 1939, might have filled a 
niche with the greatest in our history. 
One commander survivor of the First 
World War still remains: that wonderful 
old soldier, Sir Hubert Gough, who, in- 
cidentally, was the first into Ladysmith 
in the year 1900, closely followed, if I 
remember rightly, by Sir Winston 
Churchill. 

Remarkable as it may seem—for their 
burden and the strain they faced was 
even heavier—the great men of the 
Second World War have, like the war itself, sur- 
vived longer than those of the First. Gort and 
Wavell, both men of noble and majestic character, 
went, alas, comparatively soon; Dill and Dudley 
Pound died during the war itself, worn out 
by their unceasing exertions. But Alanbrooke, 
Andrew Cunningham and Portal, the brilliant 
triumvirate who directed Britain's strategy from 
Storey’s Gate during the last three victorious years, 
are still with us, more than twenty-one years after 
the outbreak of the war they did so much to win 
So are Montgomery, Alexander, Dowding, O’Connor, 
Tovey, Fraser, Tedder, Slim,’ Harris, Auchinleck, 
Mountbatten and McCreery, and long may they 
continue so. And the very greatest of them all, 
the nation’s saviour in the dark days of 1940, 
when men already thought of him as an old man, 
and the supreme architect of subsequent victory, 
Sir Winston Churchill, remains undefeated, sixty- 
three years after he galloped, a young cornet of 
horse, with an urgent message from the outposts 
to General Kitchener before the battle of Omdur- 
man. His place in history has long been assured 
with that of Alfred, Elizabeth and Chatham, yet 
he still keeps his station among the living, serenely 
and magnificently unconquered. 

When men of such stature, who have made 
history, die in the inevitab!< course of nature, it 


ADENAUER, 


nounced them “very satisfactory.” 
Britain could be furthered. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT, 


seems more than an ordinary passing, though all 
death, even that of the humblest and least ac- 
counted, has in it something of mystery and dignity. 
Wordsworth expressed it in words that have never 
been surpassed, when he wrote of the news that 
Charles James Fox was nearing his end. 


A Power is passing from the earth 
To breathless Nature’s dark abyss. 
But when the great and good depart 
What is it more than this: 


That Man, who is from God sent forth, 
Doth yet again to God return 

Such ebb and flow must ever be, 

Then wherefore should we mourn ? 


The work on earth of such great men has been 
done; their eternity in human annals is already 
assured and, as we believe, recorded on a more 





MR. HAROLD MACMILLAN WITH THE WEST GERMAN CHANCELLOR, DR. KONRAD 


enduring roll of man’s virtue and triumph over 
adversity and self. Yet to those who knew them 
personally and loved them the pang of parting 
and sense of personal loss is no less overwhelming; 
that they are already part of history makes them 
no less part of some living mortal’s life. Only a 
week ago there died, quite suddenly, one of the 
military leaders of the Second World War, who, 
though comparatively little known to the general 
newspaper-reading public, played a major, and, as 
those best qualified to judge believe, vital part in 
its direction. Bernard Paget was just under fifty- 
one when the last war broke out, a year younger 
than Montgomery and two years younger than 
Gort. With a magnificent fighting record in the 
First World War, in which he had won the D.S.O., 
M.C., and Italian Silver Medal for Military Valour 
and been twice badly wounded, he had made a 
reputation for himself as one of the most brilliant 
staff officers and teachers in the higher branches 
of the military art, and had just completed his 
term as Commandant of the Staff College at 
Camberley—nearly always a key position for a 
soldier destined to the highest command. In the 
spring of 1940 he was sent to Norway in charge 
of one of the most forlorn and ill-equipped, ill- 
supported ventures that even a British Govern- 
ment has ever sent out to confront an all-powerful 


IN LONDON DURING THE LATTER'S TWO-DAY VISIT—-FEBRUARY 22. 


Although the-talks- between Dr: Adenauer and Mr.-Macmillan were reported to 
have been almost entirely inconclusive, official spokesmen on both sides have pro- 
The central topic for discussion was the 
European Common Market, and how its future political and economic links with 
It is understood that Dr. Adenauer is now opposed 
to facilitating Britain's easy entry, and has expressed the view, shared by President 
de Gaulle, that she must either join or accept the consequences. But this is not 
the opinion expressed by certain other members, notably Holland. One outcome . 
of the talks was the agreement that Mr. Selwyn Lioyd should visit Bonn in had by this time won for the latter 
March for talks on various economic problems affecting the two countries. 


continental military Power at the outset of our 
wars. Ordered first to attack and then to with- 
draw, with his transports sunk behind him and 
the enemy in unchallenged command of the air 
and with his small force hopelessly outnumbered, 
he displayed the most remarkable qualities both 
of fortitude and imperturbability and of resource 
and originality, and, constantly and unexpectedly 
attacking and counter-attacking, brought off his 
forces safely after inflicting heavy losses on the 
enemy. At one point in his brilliant fighting 
retreat, he countered the enemy’s incessant air 
attacks by withdrawing his troops into a railway 
tunnel from which they subsequently emerged to 
give their astonished pursuers a bloody nose ! 

As a result of his flawless handling of this brief 
campaign, Paget, on his return, was appointed 
Chief of Staff to the forces then preparing to defend 
Britain against invasion. Later, during 
the long year when this country stood 
alone against a victorious and apparently 
omnipotent Axis, he commanded the 
crucial area in south-eastern England 
upon which the first assault of the enemy 
was expected to fall. Then, when no 
invasion came, at the end of 1941 he 
succeeded Sir Alan Brooke as Commander- 
in-Chief of Home Forces. As such he was 
responsible for training the troops and 
commanders who were destined in Africa, 
Italy and North-West Europe to challenge 
and destroy the military might of Germany. 
Montgomery, Alexander and nearly all the 
principal military commanders of the last 
victorious years of the war served under 
him at this time, and in 1943 he himself 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief of 21 
Army Group, the British-American force 
that was to constitute the spearhead of 
the impending cross-Channel attack and 
Second Front. As a born and dedicated 
fighting soldier it was hissupreme ambition 
to prove in action against the enemy the 
troops he had trained and his own ability 
to command them. 

The fates withheld that chance. The 
brilliant victories in Africa and Sicily 
of his former subordinate, Montgomery, 


an unchallengeable right to command 
the Normandy operation and, at the end of 1943, 
six months before the D-Day landings, he was 
appointed to succeed Paget as Commander-in- 
Chief, 21 Army Group, while Paget was sent to 
Cairo to command the Middle East. It was a 
bitter blow, but one that he hid from all the world. 
I happened to spend an hour with him on the day 
before he left for Egypt, and never have I admired 
aman more. But, though the work he had seemed 
destined to do had been taken from him, the work 
he had already performed was to make the dif- 
ference between success and failure in the most 
vital operation of the entire war. When the picked 
divisions of the British and American forces landed 
in Normandy in June 1944 they had been tempered 
to the shock of battle and the conditions they 
encountered there by the training Paget had 
so imaginatively initiated and meticulously 
directed. That the invasion of Normandy 
succeeded as signally as that of Gallipoli failed 
was due primarily to two things: to the quality 
of Montgomery’s command in action and to 
the quality of Paget’s training in anticipation 
of that action. The valour and endurance of 


the troops was no less in the one operation than 
in the other: it was the leadership of two very 
enabled 


different but great commanders that 
them, in 1944, to triumph. 











4 beeps pictures show 
the Queen in Be- 
nares, the sacred city 
on the Ganges, where 
she and the Duke of 
Edinburgh had a splen- 
did welcome on Febru- 
ary 25. They were 
welcomed in Benares by 
Maharajkumar Vijaya 
and they drove to the 
18th-century home of 
the Maharajah of 
Benares on the banks 
of the Ganges, Ramna- 
gar fort. After she had 
met some nobles the 
Queen and the Maha- 
rajah mounted an ele- 
phant for the procession 
in which fourteen ele- 
phants took part for the 
ride to the Balua Ghat. 
At one point the Queen 
and her husband, who 
was on another elephant, 
talked as they rode side 
by side. The ride was 
followed by a short sail 
on the Ganges in the 
barge which had been 
used by George V. On 
the next day they visited 
Sarnath where Buddha 
preached his first ser- 
mon. Later the Royal 
party flew to Delhi where 
the Queen made a fare- 
well broadcast before 
the start of her State 
visit to Nepal. She 
arrived in Katmandu, 
the capital of Nepal, on 
February 26. 


SAILING UP THE SACRED GANGES: THE QUEEN IN THE FLOWER-PAINTED BARGE WHICH WAS USED BY GEORGE V IN 1911. 


THE QUEEN TAKING HER SEAT IN THE HOWDAH OF A MAGNIFICENT ELEPHANT WHICH KNELT DOWN TO ALLOW HER TO MOUNT. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA: THE QUEEN ON THE GANGES AND IN THE SACRED CITY OF BENARES. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA: THE QUEEN IN 


MADRAS AND IN BANGALORE. 


Lek 

THE GARLANDED 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
RECEIVING A GIFT AT 
A CHILDREN’S RALLY 
IN MADRAS WHILE 
THE QUEEN LOOKS 
ON. THE CHILDREN'S 
RALLY TOOK PLACE 
IX THE MUNICIPAL 

STADIUM 


Rught 

HAVING A TECHNICAL 
DETAIL EXPLAINED 
TO HER: THE QUEEN 
IN THE HIGH-VOLT- 
AGE ENGINEERING 
LABORATORY OF 
THE INDIAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF SCIENCE IN 
BANGALORE ON 

FEBRUARY 21 


Arne receiving a warm greeting in Madras where they visited a children’s rally in the municipal 
4 stadium and saw the University which is India’s oldest and largest, the Queen and the Duke 
of Edinburgh flew to Bangalore on February 21. Bangalore, the capital of Mysore State, is one 
of the most beautiful cities in India. The Royal visitors were greeted by the Maharajah of Mysore 
who is the Governor of the State; the crowds twice broke through the police barriers in their 
efforts to get nearer the 
Queen. In the afternoon 
the Queen was taken to 
the Lalbagh gardens, 
which were first laid out 
in the 18th century and 
there she planted a fir 
sapling. Later she visited 
the Indian Institute of 
Science. In the evening 
they went to stay in one 
of Tippu Sultan’s forts 
in Nandi Hill, where 
they spent a day’s well- 
earned rest after thirty 
strenuous days of tour- 
ing India and Pakistan. 
They left the fort to 
go to Bombay on 
February 23. 
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THROUGH HALLS 
OF FLOWERS: THE QUEEN AT 
THE LALBAGH GARDENS, IN 
BANGALORE, ON FEBRUARY 21 
THESE ARE THE MOST FAMOUS 
BOTANICAL GARDENS IN INDIA 


Below 

ON HIS ARRIVAL AT BANGA- 

LORE AIRPORT: THE DUKE OF 

EDINBURGH WEARING AN 

ELABORATE GARLAND OF 
FLOWERS 


SOME OF THE SUPERB FRUIT AND VEGETABLES AT THE BANGALORE HORTICULTURAL SHOW WHICH WAS HELD 
IN THE LALBAGH GARDENS AND WHICH THE QUEEN VISITED. 
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¢ WHERE HER GRANDFATHER TROD IN 1911: THE QUEEN AND DUKE OF EDINBURGH PASSING 
THROUGH THE GATEWAY OF INDIA TO EMBARK ON A LAUNCH. 
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IT IS A GOVERNMENT-RUN CO-OPERATIVE FARM. 


AT THE AAREY MILK COLONY, NEAR BOMBAY. 
THE QUEEN HAD TEA THERE AND SAMPLED SOME OF THE FARM'S CHEESE. 


The Royal visitors flew the 800 miles from Bangalore to Bombay in a special 
Britannia. They were given a great welcome. Welcoming arches had been 
built, and the city was decked with flags and fairy-lights. The Queen passed 
through the Gateway of India—erected to commemorate the visit of her 
grandfather, George V, in 1911—and through which the British forces 
made their official departure. During their visit to Bombay the Queen 
and Duke of Edinburgh visited a milk colony about twenty-five miles from the 
city. The colony was set up under the Colombo Plan with substantial help 
from New Zealand. There are about 21,000 head of cattle and much of Bombay’s 
milk is produced in the colony. A highlight of the Queen’s stay in Bombay 
was the visit to the race-course, where the Bombay St. Leger was run. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA: AT BOMBAY—AN EXHIBITION 
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AND A MILK FARM. 


WHERE FOUNTAINS PLAY AT NIGHT: A VIEW OF THE “GLIMPSES OF WONDER AND BEAUTY” 
EXHIBITION AT BOMBAY WHICH THE ROYAL VISITORS WERE ABLE TO SEE DURING THEIR STAY. 
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ANOTHER SCENE FROM THE VISIT TO THE MILK COLONY: THE QUEEN LOOKING AT A WELCOMING 
SLOGAN—SPELLED OUT ON THE GROUND IN MILK BOTTLES. 
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HAVE admired Lord Home since 

Lord Dunglass first took his seat 
in the House of Commons thirty years 
ago and delighted spectators by dis- 
plays of good and dashing batting. 
There was certainly promise then, but 
in no way outstanding and not in- 
dicative of what was to follow. This 
was fulfilled when he entered the 
Lords, but still modestly. Now he has reached 
the top. His appointment as Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs was welcomed by the majority 
of the Party and would-be funny Labour Mem- 
bers who asked who he was and after reading 
about him called him “‘ Home ”’ as spelt, together 
with fractionally funnier journalists who wrote 
about his career to date, have now ceased their 
gaggling and are hoping that it is forgotten gener- 
ally. He has had little time to imprint his 
characteristics on the country, but there have 
been two or three occasions when the policy 
enunciated was more or less obvious and attention 
was instantaneous, not 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


THE MAN FOR THE JOB. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


be guaranteed by the United States at all 
costs so long as the attacks continued, but a 
clarification of policy, including the promise 
of the admission of China to the United Nations 
after a period of good behaviour, is surely 
now overdue. 


I wrote not long ago of the attitude of the 
Soviet Union to peace and a settled world and I 
concluded that the present leaders, even those of 
China, no longer flamed with passionate ardour 
but treated Communism as a religion to be 
observed on Sundays and on the other six days 
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with which he entertained us, though it 
earned me a smile, that Chou or Tseng 
Hsiao-ping, or whoever it was, put poor 
Nehru and Macmillan into the same 
category. 


In short, plus ¢a change et plus c’est 
la méme chose, and as you were! We 
have not even got to consider whether 

China will become a bit more realistic and move a 
step nearer the glorious and fascinating civilisation 
—or rather, chain of civilisations each with its 
peculiar beauties—destroyed by Communism and 
so far showing no sign of revival, if and when she 
gets the jam-spoon in her mouth and likes the taste. 
All that matters is that Lord Home has done the 
right thing; that he is the man for the job. 


As for future relations with the United States, 
no sane person can doubt that the applause we 
are greeted with will re-echo throughout the 
country and will strengthen the steel links of our 

alliance. One factor of 








for what he had to say 
but for the way he said 
it, his delivery, the out- 
spoken quality of force 
and self-confidence, and 
the pricking of American 
ears. He was never an 
orator and has not 
become one, but he has 
always been reasonable 
and lucid; the great 
advance has been in 
power and, when it was 
called for, an unexpected 
and welcome down- 
rightness, a vein of 
healthy and wuncom- 
promising eloquence. I 
am not writing or 
thinking now ofany- 
thing of the sort further 
than a few weeks back, 
and the occasion in 
question is by far the 
most striking instance, 
since he entered the 
Foreign Office, of what 
has been in my mind. 


It was, of course, 
the speech on the future 
of British policy as 
regards Communist 
China but addressed 
chiefly to the United 
States, advocating 
without a qualification 
the admission of China 
to the United Nations, 
followed by admission 
to the Council. All over 
the world it was 
acclaimed. Inthe United 
States a few diehards 
growled unimpressively 
and the President 
summoned his advisers 
next day. I am not 
going to guess at the 
shape taken by, or the 
wording of, their 
decision, but Ishould not 
be surprised to hear that 
when all but Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson had gone 
back to their offices, 
he and President Kennedy danced a fandango 
together. 


a 


The President had never gone quite as far as 
this, but he has gone near it and no one has for 
a moment been left in doubt of his intentions. 
He will back them by his influence but will not 
have to expend above a trifling fraction of his 
energy as compared with his situation only five 
years back. Opinion in the States has become 
very different to what it then was. A great pro- 
portion of the population has swung over to 
common sense. Not that I consider the State 











DEDICATED TO MICHELANGELO—AND WITH ONE EXCEPTION DRAWN FROM DETAILS OF HIS FAMOUS SISTINE CHAPEL FRESCOES: 
A FORTHCOMING SERIES OF ITALIAN STAMPS OF NINETEEN VALUES. 


The subjects and the colours of the different values are as follows: 1 lira, head of an unnamed nude (grey); 5 lire, another 

unnamed nude (orange); 10 lire, another nude (vermilion-orange); 15 lire, the Prophet Joel (lilac-pink); 20 lire, the Libyan 

Sibyl (brown); 25 lire, the Prophet Isaiah (myrtle-green) ; 30 lire, the Eritrean Sibyl (violet); 40 lire, the Prophet Daniel (red) ; 

50 lire, the Delphic Sibyl (light olive); 55 lire, the Cumzan Sibyl (reddish-brown) ; 70 lire, the Prophet Zechariah (blue) ; 85 lire 

the Prophet Jonah (dark green); 90 lire, the Prophet Jeremiah (carmine red); 100 lire, the Prophet Ezekiel (brick red); 115 lire, 

head of an unnamed nude (blue); 150 lire, another unnamed nude (warm brown); 200 lire, a portrait of Michelangelo 
(dark sea blue); 500 lire, Adam (emerald green); 1000 lire, Eve (Venetian red). 


of the week to be disregarded though treated with 
respect as the basis of policy. 


Other points were the timeliness or the con- 
trary of peaceful co-existence; whether or not 
there could be socialism without violence; whether 
conventional wars must lead to general—that is 
to say, nuclear—wars. The rest does not matter, 
nor need I point out that no single issue matters 
because the two sides were at loggerheads on 
fundamentals. I am told Mr. Khrushchev did not 
treat the Chinese to the agreeable whimsicalities 


— —E ld 


particular importance 
as regards the White 
House is that President 
Kennedy will welcome 
the step not only 
because it accords with 
his own views and 
those of the Admini- 
stration but because 
it is certain to influence 
for good hundreds of 
thousands of his 
political opponents who 
voted against him in 
the Presidential election 
but whose backing has 
become extremely 
valuable to him to-day. 
The first effect 
is indeed valuable 
enough, but I adjudge 
the second to be much 
more so. 





Throughout the 
Commonwealth, in 
every State moving into 
Commonwealth status, 
in every remaining 
colony, the action of 
the Mother Country 
will also be hailed with 
admiration. Were I to 
be asked where it would 
be received with the 
most intense pleasure 
I feel sure I should 
answer, Canada. There 
the topic is one which 
has been in the fore- 
ground ever since the 
problem of Communist 
aggression against 
Formosa and its out- 
lying possessions first 
cropped up and the 
interest taken in it has 
been not only ceaseless 
but exceptionally wide- 

- spread. Inno country, 
from the most friendly 
to the least, have we 
come under stronger, 
fairer or better-informed 
criticism. But, without 
putting the quality 

of Indian thought or imagination on the 
subject into anything comparable to this 
class, it also has been worth taking into 
account, 


I end on a note of gratitude to the man for 
the job, who has accomplished one job so com- 
petently at the earliest possible moment. I fully 
recognise in the good work the initiative of the 
Prime Minister as well as the warm support in 
their corporate capacity as members of the most 
united Cabinet of modern times, and in the bosoms 

of their homes when the day’s work is done, 





Department to have been in error longer ago 
than five years or that I did not support it 
in print a shorter time ago. The danger of a 
surprise attack on Formosa was grave, and 
to ensure that it should not succeed important. 
It did not disappear but tailed-off to a 
trifling threat, giving way to the repeated, 
savage, and bloody bombardments of 
the Offshore Islands. The defence had to 





the body, the body becomes smaller, resistance is decreased. . . 
The words “ resistance is decreased ” should be deleted. 

We regret these errors, for which Dr. M. W. Ovenden is in no 
way responsible, 


A CORRECTION. In our issue of February 18, we stated on 
page 268 “ The deviations from the true ellipse may be no more 
than the tenth-second of arc, so that even our largest telescopes 
could not detect the actual planet.” The words “ so that ” should 
be deleted from this sentence. 


On page 269 it was stated “ If the arms are brought close t 


of all Lord Home’s colleagues. This is, of 
course, a commonplace in the history of the 
respective roles of Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary—indeed, of every Minister in some 
slight degree—which does not alter the fact 
that the Foreign Secretary comes first and is 
accorded the praise as is just and proper. 
Least of all can it detract from the credit due 
to Lord Home to-day. 











N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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ROME. A REPRESENTATION OF ANCIENT JERUSALEM BEING FAITHFULLY CONSTRUCTED 
FOR A FILM OF PAR LAGERKVIST’S NOVEL, “BARABBAS.” 


J 


a 


ROME. PART OF THE 
NEW JERUSALEM BEING 
CONSTRUCTED FOR A FILM 
SET: A ROMAN GATE BEING 
MADE OF LATHS AND 
PAPIER-MACHE. 
Ancient Jerusalem is being 
built again near Rome for 
a film which is being made 
of Par Lagerkvist’s novel, 
“* Barabbas.” The pro- 
duction is by Dino de 
Laurentiis. This new Jeru- 
salem covers an area of 
25,000 square metres and 
200 workmen are employed 
on the building. Here can 
be seen a Roman gate of 
the holy city being built 
of very un-Roman 
materials. 


(Right.) 

NEAR PARIS. CLAIMED 
TO BE THE MOST MODERN 
IN EUROPE: THE NEW ORLY 
AIRPORT BUILDING, WITH 
THE AUTOROUTE PASSING 

RIGHT UNDER IT. 
On February 24, President 
de Gaulle inaugurated the 
new terminal building at 
Orly airport, and described 
it as an achievement ‘“‘sym- 
bolising the dynamism of 
national ambition.” Due 
to open on March 8, the 
new building will enable 
the airport to handle 
between 5,000,000 and 
8,000,000 passengers a 
year. The new auforoute 
makes Paris less than half 
an hour away by car. 
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f MERS-EL-KEBIR, ALGERIA. A BRITISH FREIGHTER HELD IN HARBOUR AFTER BEING NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. EN ROUTE FOR SCOTLAND: THE U.S. 
SEIZED BY THE FRENCH. SHE WAS LATER RELFASED AFTER A SEARCH FOR ARMS. SUBMARINE TENDER PROTEUS SAILING DOWN THE THAMES RIVER ON FEBRUARY 21. 


' 
The British vessel West Breeze (6237 tons) was stopped off Oran, Western Algeria, and escorted } The submarine tender, the forward depot ship for the nuclear submarines equipped 
} with Polaris missiles, set sail for Scotland with her full complement of 954 officers 


} and men. She will be stationed at Holy Loch, on the Clyde. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. SUITABLE 
ALIFORNIA. A FULL-SCALE WORKING MODEL } 


GARB FOR EXPLORING THE MOON: AN EXPERI- — 
MENTAL SUIT DEVELOPED AT THE LOS ANGELES AUSTRALIA. AN ABSTRACT SCULPTURE, REPRESENTING SAN DIEGO, C 





BIOTECHNOLOGY LABORATORY OF THE UNIVER- “CHRIST ON THE CROSS.” THIS WORK BY THE SYDNEY OF A THREE-MAN SPACE STATION, NOW NEARING COMPLETION AT 

SITY OF CALIFORNIA—TO ALLOW AN ASTRONAUT ARTIST, MRS. MARGEL HINDER, HAS WON THE SCULPTURE THE PLANT OF THE CONVAIR DIVISION OF THE GENERAL ; 

TO VENTURE OUTSIDE A SPACE-SHIP ON THE SUR- SECTION OF THE 1961 BLAKE PRIZE FOR RELIGIOUS ART, DYNAMICS CORPORATION. THE LEGS AND WORKING PLATFORMS 
FACE OF THE MOON. HELD IN AUSTRALIA. THE PRIZE IS WORTH £200. ARE NOT PART OF THE MODEL. 








TEHERAN. THE OPENING OF THE IRANIAN MAJLIS: THE SHAH BEING DRIVEN IN A STATE TEHERAN. SHAH MOHAMMED REZA OF IRAN DELIVERING THE SPEECH FROM THE 
CARRIAGE DRAWN BY SIX GREYS TO THE CEREMONY ON FEBRUARY 21 THRONE AT THE OPENING OF THE MAJLIS ON FEBRUARY 21. THE SPEECH WAS BROADCAST. 

On February 21, the Shah Mohammed Reza of Iran drove to open the current 

session of the Majlis. Behind him in the picture (right) stand three of his brothers, 
the Princes, Gholam Reza, Ahmed Reza and Mahmud Reza. 
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ISRAEL. TO BE AN EXHIBIT AT THE TRIAL OF ADOLF EICHMANN: A CANISTER : 
OF ZYKLON-B GAS ALLEGEDLY USED TO EXTERMINATE JEWS AT AUSCHWITZ. 


The trial of Adolf Eichmann, the Nazi leader, is to open in Jerusalem on April 11. 





TOKYO. A DELIGHTFUL FIRST BIRTHDAY PORTRAIT OF PRINCE NARUHITO HIRONOMIYA OF JAPAN, 


Three judges—all refugees from Germany—have been named—Mr. Justice Moshe WHO WAS ONE YEAR OLD ON FEBRUARY 23. HE IS THE SON OF (ROWN PRINCE AKIHITO AND PRINCESS 
Landau, Judge Benjamin Halevy and Judge Itzhak Raveh. 


MICHIKO AND GRANDSON OF THE EMPEROR. 
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JORK, GERMANY. COMBATING LATE FROSTS: TWO MOBILE OIL FUEL FLAME-THROWERS 
IN USE IN THE LARGEST FRUIT-GROWING REGION OF THE GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC. THIS 
WAS REPORTED TO BE THE FIRST TIME APPARATUS OF THIS TYPE HAD BEEN USED TO ‘yu 
ee a ae eer NEAR LOOS-LEZ-LILLE, FRANCE. AN HISTORIC HOUSE TO BE MOVED TO MAKE 
— : “WAY FOR THE LILLE-DUNQUERQUE AUTOROUTE: THE HOUSE IN WHICH LOUIS XIV PLANNED 
AND CONDUCTED THE SIEGE OF LILLE IN 1667. IT WILL BE TRANSPORTED, INTACT, ABOUT 
80 YARDS ON THE RAILS TO A NEW SITE. 


INLAND SEA, NEAR OSAKA, JAPAN. HALF A SHIP CIRCLING AROUND UNDER HER OWN 

POWER: THE WRECKED STERN OF A JAPANESE COASTAL CARGO VESSEL, ABANDONED AFTER COLLISION 

WITH A U.S. FREIGHTER, USING UP HER FUEL BY STEAMING ROUND THE PLACE OF THE ACCIDENT. 
ALL THE CREW OF TWELVE WERE RESCUED. 


we 


| TAMPA, FLORIDA. A 
FRIENDLY PURPOSE: THE SHIP JOSE GASPAR SEEN FROM A HELICOPTER AS THE 
CAPTURE OF TAMPA WAS RE-ENACTED. THE INVASION WAS STAGED OVER AN 

EIGHT-MILE STRETCH OF BAY AND RIVER, AND IS AN ANNUAL EVENT. 


\Yersensesenwst-stanersannuneessanannsanesentvecnnennensransecmennnnsatssseananeumausnsanannanentstsatntstenens senna: aneaamnaneg — ees 


MOSCOW. FLASHBACK TO NEARLY SIX MONTHS AGO: “ BELKA” AND “ STRELKA " SEEN 
IN TRIUMPH AFTER THEY HAD RETURNED FROM CIRCLING THE EARTH EIGHTEEN TIMES. 
“ ” “‘ Strelka,’’ the dog which travelled over 400,000 miles in space, has been bringing up a 
MOSCOW. SPACE-DOG AND HER PUPPIES: “ STRELKA,” ONE OF THE TWO DOGS BROUGHT { jitter of six puppies. These are reported perfectly normal. This, Russians claim, proves 
BACK FROM OUTER SPACE LAST AUGUST, SEEN WITH HER LITTER. the reliability of equipment used for protecting live organisms from radiation effects. 


A 
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TERRITORIALS ASSEMBLING NEAR LUSAKA, NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
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AFRICANS 2590000 
EUROPCANS 211000 
| MIxeD 4.900 | 


ON FEBRUARY 21 FOUR MORE BATTALIONS WERE CALLED UP. 


“PRETORIA °**%e 


AFRICA : 


WHERE TENSION MOUNTS: THE THREE COUNTRIES OF THE 
CENTRAL AFRICAN FEDERATION, SHOWING THE PROPORTION 
OF AFRICANS TO EUROPEANS IN EACH COUNTRY. 


SOME OF THE PEOPLE INVOLVED IN THE DISPUTE: SIR ROY 
WELENSKY, FEDERAL PRIME MINISTER; SIR EDGAR 
WHITEHEAD, PRIME MINISTER OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA; 
MR. H. NKUMBULA, LEADER OF THE AFRICAN NATIONAL CON- 
GRESS; AND MR. K. KAUNDA, LEADER OF THE NORTHERN 
RHODESIA UNITED NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE PARTY 


SHOWING THE FEDERATION'S PRODUCTS. THE COPPER 
BELT PROVIDES ABOUT HALF ALL EXPORTS. ECONOMICALLY 
S. RHODESIA WOULD SUFFER FROM SECESSION 


TRAINING FOR DEFENCE IN NYASALAND: COLOURED TROOPS AT A SCHOOL IN BLANTYRE BEING 
ADDRESSED BY THE FEDERATION GOVERNOR-GENERAL, THE EARL OF DALHOUSIE 


PART OF A TERRITORIAL’S TRAINING IN THE FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND: 
A CAPTAIN EXPLAINING THE WORKINGS OF AN ENGINE. 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND. NORTHERN RHODESIA’S CONSTITUTION: CONTROVERSY BETWEEN LONDON AND SALISBURY. 


On February 20 the Federal Prime Minister, Sir Roy Welensky, accused Britain 
of sitting on the fence over the future of Northern Rhodesia and the Federation, 
and clearly inferred that Mr. Kaunda and other African leaders ought not to 
be considered responsible people with whom ‘to negotiate. He then produced 
statistics to show how favourable was the Federation’s economy. Two days 
later the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. Iain Macleod, described the 
main features of the constitutional proposals that the Government has decided to 
impose on Northern Rhodesia. It is extremely complex, but a main feature 


is that it provides for three groups of elected members in the Legislative 
Council—elected by upper, lower (African) and combined voters’ rolls; possibly 
fifteen members in each category. The third category will provide national 
members, and these seats will be contested on non-racial lines. They will also 
hold the balance in the Council. This plan has met with bitter opposition 
from Sir Roy Welensky, but the cautious approval of the African chiefs, and 
this in turn has tended to pacify Mr. Kaunda and Mr. Nkumbula. Meanwhile, 
more European territorials have been called up to deal with any trouble. 
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“ ROSENBACH: A BIOGRAPHY.” By EDWIN WOLF 2nd with JOHN F. FLEMING.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


4 book opens the door upon a world which 
will be very strange to many readers. It is 
a world of books, but a world where books are 
valued not for their contents but for their rarity 
or their appearance, and where they are bought 
and sold for these reasons alone. Of this world 
the late Abraham Simon Wolf Rosenbach of 
Philadelphia was for many years the arbiter, and 
this volume is his biography written by two of his 
employees. Even at the end of close on 600 pages 
he does not appear as a very attractive character. 
He drank far more than was good for him; he was 
an unromantic lecher who kept two mistresses 
belonging to different age groups; he was no 
inconsiderable liar; and he was not particularly 
scrupulous in his business methods. All the same 
he could be good company when occasion de- 
manded or he felt in the mood, and we are told 
that ‘“‘ his tales brought forth blushes in some of 
the most elegant drawing-rooms of two continents.” 


He possessed an uncanny knowledge of what a 
book would fetch, and the prices he asked had little 
or nothing to do with intrinsic values: only two 
things mattered to him—what the buyer could 
pay for it and what he would pay for it. To see 
him at work in a library where there were any 
rarities was an education in itself; an outstanding 
instance was the visit he paid to the Earl of 
Caledon in County Tyrone: 

No unleashed greyhound ever bounded faster after 
rabbit than the portly Doctor rushed to the books. 
Shane Leslie, who had seen him in action before, 
watched the succeeding per- 
formance in dumbfounded 
amazement. Dr. Rosenbach 
ran his fingers along a shelf, 
gently pulled a volume 
down, blew the dust from 
the top, opened it, and 
placed it on a table in the 
centre of the room. Again 
and again he _ repeated 
the process, quickly, 
unhesitatingly, with calm 
assurance. In a matter of 
minutes, it seemed, he had 
skimmed along the last shelf, 
and on the table was a not 
impressively large pile of old 
books. What had amazed 
Leslie was that the Doctor, 
almost as if he knew the 
shelves by heart, had picked 
here a book, there a book, 
and then was through. It 
was magic, but it was the 
rea] magic of Dr. R’s genius. 
He had a highly developed 
bibliophilic sixth sense. 


If a seller broke an 
entail it mattered nothing 
to Rosenbach who merely 
pointed out that he held 
a cancelled cheque as 
evidence of a bona fide 
business transaction. The 
morality of any particular 
deal was not his affair. THE RIGHT. 

He was also gifted with a remarkable memory 
as he showed when he purchased the only sur- 
viving letter written by Amerigo Vespucci, the 
man who gave his name to the New World. 
Rosenbach had bought it for £390—he had been 
prepared to go a great deal higher—and when 
the document arrived he read it through carefully. 
It turned out to be a somewhat formal epistle 
which young Amerigo had written in Latin to his 
father in 1476, and in it he alluded to a common- 
place book which had belonged to his uncle 
Giorgio Antonio Vespucci. When he reached this 
point Rosenbach thought for a moment, and then 
he rushed to a bookshelf, whence he pulled out an 
old manuscript in a 15th-century binding. It wasa 
commonplace book, and on the first page was the 
name of Giorgio Antonio Vespucci. ‘‘ The arm 
of coincidence, like the time machine of science 
fiction, operates through the centuries. Separated 
for almost half a millenium, the book and the 
letter were miraculously together in the hands of 
a bookseller in a land still unknown when they 
were written.” 


Rosenbach read omnivorously, but whether it 
was for pleasure, or in the way of business, is not 


easy to determine. On one occasion his friend 
Willie Clark told him that he had picked up a 
copy of Radclyffe Hall’s ‘‘ Well of Loneliness ”’ 
in Paris, and had found it interesting as a psycho- 
logical study; he also wanted ‘‘ Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover,”’ but he had searched for it in vain, and he 
wondered if the Doctor could help him. This 
seems to have stimulated Rosenbach’s curiosity, 
which had been originally roused by a remark of 
Shane Leslie to the effect that when the two books 
were published he had found Hall’s novel “ duller 
than indecent,’’ but that Lawrence’s was much 
better reading with ‘‘some virile Walt Whit- 
manish passages of sex between Her Ladyship and 
her gamekeeper.’’ However this may be, Rosen- 
bach got to work, and he soon had two copies of 
‘‘ Lady Chatterley’s Lover,’’ one of which he kept 
for himself. 


Those who like plain-speaking will find some 
admirable specimens in this book: one of them 
concerns no less a controversialist than William 
Randolph Hearst himself. Hearst, who had never 
dealt with the firm before, had been quoted the 
manuscripts of Hawthorne’s “‘ A London Suburb ” 
and Dickens’ comments on his ‘‘ American Notes ”’ 
at the figure of 400 dollars for the two, and he 
asked that they should be sent to him. Shortly 
afterwards he sent back the Dickens with a 
cheque for 200 dollars. ‘‘ This is not satisfactory 
to us,”’ he was informed in reply. ‘‘ We return 
herewith your cheque for 200 dollars, which it was 
an impertinence to send us, and be good enough 





THE SALE OF THE MANUSCRIPT OF “ ALICE’S ADVENTURES UNDERGROUND,” THE FIRST VERSION OF “ ALICE IN WONDER- 
LAND,” FOR WHICH DR. ROSENBACH PAID £15,400, AT SOTHEBY'S IN 1928. DR. ROSENBACH IS SEATED FIFTH FROM 


to return to us the Hawthorne Manuscript by 
express, at once, without any further delay. Your 
action astounds us, and we will not sell you the 
Hawthorne Manuscript at any price.’’ The upshot 
was that Hearst asked for the return of the Dickens, 
and sent a cheque for 400 dollars. ‘‘ Not too 
surprisingly, the newspaperman did not become a 
major customer of the firm.” 


A letter which he carefully preserved was 
given to him by Eddie Newton who had received it 
in the first instance from the State Librarian of 
Pennsylvania; it ran as follows: 


I have been assaulted with a proposal to subscribe 
for a medal of that old vulgarian Walt Whitman. It 
seems to have your name upon it. I shall gladly 
subscribe to anything that you commend, but when I 
think of this dirty old four-flusher and his inconsequen- 
tial companions who used to hold forth in the rear of 
Dooner’s saloon where he always drank and never paid, 
my heart goes out to you as a generous and Christian 
gentleman. Personally, I would not give the best line 
he ever wrote houseroom in a stable. The medal itself 
looks like a very genial representation of Boreas, and 
the artist deserves great credit for making such an 
attractive affair of such a miserable subject. 














THE SUBJECT OF THE BIOGRAPHY REVIEWED ON THIS 
PAGE: DR. A. S. W. ROSENBACH. 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, whose biography by two former 
close associates, Edwin Wolf 2nd and John F. Fleming, 
is reviewed here by Sir Charles Petrie, was the foremost 
American antiquarian bookseller until his death in 1952 
at the age of seventy-five. He was famous throughout 
Europe as an unbeatable bidder. 
Portrait by Nikol Schattenstein. 


Materialistic and self-centred as Rosenbach 
was he could be extremely generous, and his 
biographers are probably right when they say 
that he ‘‘ had a compelling desire to do things for 
people.’”’ When Ramsay 
MacDonald was in a 
Philadelphia hospital in 
the days of Prohibition 
he saw to it that he got 
as much Scotch whisky as 
he wanted ; that may, per- 
haps, be dismissed as the 
result of a desire to stand 
in well with the great, 
but no such explanation 
can be found for his 
kindness to his old friend, 
Charlie Loeb, who must 
have been a most 
unsatisfactory character 
from every point of view. 
Loeb had originally been 
a successful leather 
merchant, and like 
Rosenbach was devoted 
to wine, women, and song. 
He lost all his money in 
the crash in the late 
‘twenties, and he wasted 
the 20,000 dollars which 
was collected by his 
friends to set him up 
again. After that they 
washed their hands of 
him with the exception 
of. the Doctor who sup- 
ported him for the rest 


(The illustrations from the book “* Rosenbach” are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, Weidenfeld and Nicolson.) of his life; nor was 


he content with merely 
giving him money, for Loeb dined with Rosenbach 
and his mistress every Christmas Eve whoever 
else might be present. ‘‘ He was crude, vain, 
foolish, and good-for-nothing, but he was an old 
friend, and the Doctor never lectured him, never 
tried to reform him, and never failed him.” 


A further, and equally convincing, example of 
his generosity, was his attitude towards the 
American Jewish Historical Society, for he pre- 
sented to it his collection of American Judaica 
which he might have sold for a very considerable 
sum of money. 


This is an uneven book, and at times it is 
difficult to see the wood for the trees; furthermore 
the authors share to the full that passion for 
irrelevant detail which is characteristic of so many 
of their fellow-countrymen. At the same time, in 
the form of a biography, it throws a powerful light 
upon the operations of those who concern them- 
selves with books for very different reasons than 
the nature of their contents. 

*“ Rosenbach: a Biography.” By Edwin Wolf 2nd 
with John F. Fleming. TIllustrated. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson; 63s.) 
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NEW LINKS IN THE CHAIN OF HUMAN EVOLUTION: 
THREE MAJOR NEW DISCOVERIES FROM THE 
OLDUVAI GORGE, TANGANYIKA. 

By DR. L. S. B. LEAKEY, Curator of the Coryndon Museum, Nairobi. 


4ll photographs are the copyright of Dr. Leakey, with the exception of Fig. 9, which is reproduced by courtesy of 


Des Bartlett-Armand Denis Productions. 


[T° 1959 we announced the discovery of the skull 
of Zinjanthropus, found by my wife at Olduvai 
(Fig. 1). This skull was found in direct association 
with stone tools of the Oldowan culture—the 
oldest fully authenticated Stone Age culture in 
the world—and in consequence we described the 
new find as representing ‘‘ the world’s earliest yet 
known man.” 
Certainly the direct association of this skull with 





FIG. 1. WHAT “ NUTCRACKER 
MAN,” ZINJANTHROPUS 
BOISEI, PROBABLY LOOKED 
LIKE: FROM THE RECON- 
STRUCTION DRAWING BY 
NEAVE PARKER WHICH 
APPEARED IN OUR ISSUE OF 
JANUARY 9, 1960, AND WHICH 
WAS BASED ON THE DIS- 
COVERIES OF DR. LEAKEY AT 
OLDUVAI DURING 1968 


stone t 
ancient livin 
makes it prc 
it represents t 
of this cultur 

Thanks to generous 
grants from the Wenner 
Gren Foundation, t 
Wilkie Foundation and 
still more the Resea 
Committee of the 
National Geographic 
Society we have been 
able to continue work, 
at first intermittently 
in December and 
January, and then con- 
tinuously, since Febru- 
ary 1960, with an ade- 
quate staff 

The results of this 
prolonged season, 
during which we have 
been able to do more 
than in the previous 
thirty years, have far 
surpassed our wildest 
dreams. The work has 
been in charge of my 
wife who has been in 
camp at Olduvai, with only one or two brief periods 
away, for over a year, ably assisted by my son, 
Jonathan, and my senior African assistant, Heselon 
Geological mapping has been undertaken by Dr. 
Pickering. I myself have been at Olduvai for 
frequent, but not for long, periods, owing to my 
other duties, but I have been in regular two-way 
communication with the camp by radio-telephone 
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As a result of this very extensive work we are 
now able to announce that the new discoveries 
include the following 

(a) Parts of two individuals who are older than 
Zinjanthropus since they have been found in geo- 
logically deeper strata (Figs. 8, 10-15). These 
remains were also associated with stone tools. 

(6) Additional remains from the Zinjanthropus 
level (Figs. 2 and 9g) including a tibia and a fibula 
(the bones of the lower leg) 
as well as some teeth and 
small skull fragments repre- 
senting a second individual 

(c) A large part of a skull 
(Figs. 4, 5 and 7) from Bed II 
at Olduvai from the deposits 
at the level which contains 
floors of Chellean Stage 3. 

These three new finds are 
briefly discussed below 

During the earlier part of 
the long season, work was 
concentrated upon the site of 
the original Zinjanthropus 
material and excavations here 
have been very extensive 
indeed. We had hoped to find 
the lower jaw that belonged 
to the skull but in this we 
were unsuccessful The find- 
ing of the bones of the lower 
leg (tibia and fibula) (Fig. 9) 
more than compensates us, 
however, since these bones 
will give us most important 
information about bodily 
structure 

These very extensive ex- 
cavations also brought to 
light a very rich living floor 
so that we now have a sound 





FIG. 3. THESE EXCAVATIONS ARE BEING CARRIED OUT AT A SITE SOME 250 YARDS AWAY FROM THE ZINJANTHROPUS SITE; 
AND THEY HAVE ALREADY RESULTED IN THE DISCOVERY OF THE BONES OF TWO INDIVIDUALS GEOLOGICALLY OLDER THAN 
ZINJANTHROPUS, THE MOST IMPORTANT BEING THE BONES OF THE PRE-ZINJANTHROPUS CHILD. 


basis for the analysis of the culture and the associated 
fauna that is contemporary with Zinjanthropus. 
A wealth of bones broken up to extract the 
marrow and of stone tools and waste flakes was 
also discovered. This material either represents a 
long occupation of the site by a small family or 
else a briefer occupation by a large family group. 
We do not know which explanation is correct. 


We have also been fortunate enough to find a 
few of the fragments of the Zinjanthropus skull 
which were originally missing. These have been 
discovered in scree deposits well away from the 
site, having been carried there by erosion. The 
piecing together of the skull has continued, there- 
fore, and the latest photograph is seen here 
(Fig. 2) 

While excavation of the main site was in 
progress, my son Jonathan located a new site 
about 250 yards away (Fig. 3). This site (known 
as FLKNN I) at first yielded parts of the jaw of 
a sabre-toothed tiger, a creature hitherto only 
suspected to be part of the fauna of Bed I Olduvai, 
but now firmly established 

Excavations (but on a smaller scale than at 
the main site) were started and almost at once 
evidence of human occupation was discovered. 
The level is geologically older and deeper in the 





FIG. 2. THE SKULL OF 
ZINJANTHROPUS IW ITS 
PRESENT STATE. 

A number of parts of the 
Zinjanthropus skull which 
were missing in 1959 have 
now been found and fitted 
in place. The missing frag- 
ment which can be seen 
above the left eye socket has 
been discovered quite recently 
in the scree about 87 ft. 
away from the original find. 


sequence of deposits than 
at the original Zinyj- 
anthropus site and the 
finds are very exciting 
indeed. We now have 
from this level parts of 
two individuals. One is 
a child of perhaps eleven 
to twelve years old and 
represented at present 
by a large part of a 
lower jaw (Fig. 10), 
parts of two parietal 
bones of the skull 
(Fig. 15) and a large 
part of a foot (Figs. 12 
and 13), part of a hand 
(Fig. 14) and a collar- 
bone (Fig. 11). The 
second individual is an 
adult and is represented 
by parts of another 
hand (Fig. 14), by a 
collar-bone and some 
teeth and small frag- 
ments of skull. 

A great deal of the 
deposit remains to be 
uncovered (if the necessary funds can be found) and 
there is every prospect of finding more parts of these 
two individuals—who are older in time than 
Zinjanthropus. Associated with these finds are 
numerous fossils, including a number representing 
creatures new to science, among them many very 
small animals such as rodents and insectivores and 
also birds and fish. (Continued opposite. 
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LONG SOUGHT AND AT LAST DISCOVERED: CHELLEAN | 
MAN, EARLIEST OF HAND-AXE MAKERS. 


Continued.| It is too early yet to express any definite views about the affinities of these new early 
human fossils; much very detailed study will first be needed. All I can say at present is that I 
believe that there are significant differences between this new find and Zinjanthropus and other 
Australopithecine material. My present view—based only upon a preliminary examination—is 
that we are dealing with creatures more truly primitive and less specialised than the known 
Australopithecus and possibly distinct from them; although at least in the structure of the canine 
teeth there are characters which are also to be seen in Australopithecus. Either we shall have to 
alter our views as to the range of variation within the Australopithecine group or we may have 
to treat these new finds as something distinct. Some of my scientific colleagues will certainly prefer 
the former view. The most interesting features are the morphology of the [Continued below, left. 


FIG. 5. “ IMAGINE MY JOY WHEN 1. . . SAW STICKING OUT OF THE BANK 

PARTS OF A HUMAN SKULL”: THE NEW CHELLEAN SKULL AS IT 

WAS FOUND EXPOSED ON SITE LLK Il BY RECENT EROSION. THE 
STRATIGRAPHICAL LEVEL IS CHELLEAN 3. 


Continued.| the new finds have been studied in detail we 

may hope for much new light upon human evolution of 

the arm and leg. The third new and most important 

find is that of a skull of the level of Chellean Stage 3, 

of the hand-axe culture (Figs. 4, 5 and 7). The sequence 

of evolution of the stages of the hand-axe culture has 

been known from Olduvai for many years. Indeed the 

Gorge is now regarded as the type one for the whole 

evolution of the great hand-axe culture. It was in 

; 1846 that three British scientists who had visited 

| — , |S hwanes @ Paris returned to London and confirmed that the 

FIG. 4. THE SKULL WHICH PREHISTORIANS HAVE BEEN SEEKING FOR OVER 100 YEARS AND WHICH WAS FOUND ON DEC. 2, } claims made by Boucher de Perthes [Continued below. 
1960, BY DR. LEAKEY. POINTS OF ESPECIAL INTEREST ARE THE IMMENSE Se ee Ss ee ne ee 

BROW RIDGE AND THE SHORT REGION BEHIND THE EAR. —— : am - m5 
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Continued.| premolar teeth which are longer than they are 
broad, the very thin parietals which are fairly large con- 
sidering that they represent a juvenile, and were likely to 
expand a bit more before adult status was reached. Un- 
fortunately the jaw has been damaged by earth pressure 
and the right side has been pushed out of its correct align- 
ment. The foot and hand bones from the new site are of 
very great importance because hitherto we have known 
almost nothing about the extremities of early man 
anterior to Neanderthal man. When [Continued above, right. 


FIG. 7. SEEN FROM ABOVE: THE CHELLEAN SKULL (SEE ALSO FIG. 4), ON WHICH IS BASED THE RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING 
REPRODUCED ON OUR FRONT PAGE. THIS ASPECT SHOWS THE INTERNAL WALL OF THE SKULL AND ALSO ITS RELATIVE 
BROADNESS IMMEDIATELY BEHIND THE TREMENDOUS BROW RIDGE. 
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Continued.| of having found indisputable human artefacts of stone with the fossil bones of long- 
extinct animals, was certainly true. In the more than 100 years that have followed, all prehistorians have 
hoped for the finding of a skull representing the makers of the Chellean stage of the culture, but 
nothing has appeared except the two milk teeth which I reported from Olduvai in 1958. Claims 
that my Kenjera skull (1932-33) and the Ternifine skull were of Chellean age were not substantiated 
because the finding of additional stone tools at those sites showed that the associated culture was, 
in each case, Acheulian. In the present instance we have long known the cultural stage of the 
middle part of Bed II. It has been described in my monograph; so the finding of the skull follows 
TYPICAL HELLEAN . LLEAN the discovery and study of this culture. There certainly is little room for doubt that the new skull 
tg IN SITU a. Tanne apwdlay pen a an sire | ‘fepresents the makers of the Chellean stage of the hand-axe culture; found, at long last, after a 
K I. A GREAT DEAL OF THIS SITE REMAINS TO BE EXCAVATED century of search. The skull was found on December 2, 1960, washing out from an exposure 
AND MANY MORE FINDS MAY BE EXPECTED. of Bed II at site LLK II. The find was the result of one of those strange combinations of 
incidents which lead to what we call a “lucky find.” It so happened [Continued overleaf. 
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. ZINJANTHROPUS AND HIS PREDECESSOR: 
AMAZING AND UNIQUE DISCOVERIES. 


FIG. 8. AN AMAZING DISCOVERY: A BONE TOOL PROBABLY USED FOR WORKING LEATHER, FOUND 
AT A PRE-ZINJANTHROPUS LEVEL. IT OPENS UP A TOTALLY NEW CONCEPT OF LOWER 
PLEISTOCENE MAN'S ACTIVITIES AND CAPABILITIES 





“a i3 ; FIG. 18. THE OLDEST KNOWN HUMAN FOOT—THAT OF THE PRE-ZINJANTHROPUS 
. ssn ~nnnnannnnannnenn — <\ CHILD, IN SITU. IT DATES FROM BEFORE 600,000 B.C., THE PREVIOUS OLDEST KNOWN 
000 B.C. 
FIG. 9. THE TIBIA AND FIBULA OF ZINJANTHROPUS. THESE LEG BONES, WHEN STUDIED, SHOULD BEING A NEANDERTHAL FOOT OF ABOUT 50,000 
THROW LIGHT ON HOW “NUTCRACKER MAN” MOVED. SS aad 











PRE-ZINJANTHROPUS CHILD, COMPARED WITH 
(RIGHT) FINGER BONES OF A PRE-ZINJANTHROPUS ADULT FROM THE SAME SITE. 














FIG. 11. THE CLAVICLE OR COLLAR-BONE OF THE PRE-ZINJANTHROPUS CHILD AS IT WAS FOUND 
AT THE SITE SHOWN IN FIG. 3. IT WAS PROBABLY ELEVEN-TWELVE YEARS OLD. 


CHILD. THE LARGER PIECE SHOWS THE POINT WHERE THE BLOW HAD BEEN STRUCK 
WHICH CAUSED DEATH WITH FRACTURE LINES RADIATING THEREFROM. 


meer amma * apete 


Continued.| that on December 1 I had to visit an area of the Gorge 
in the region of site MNK with the geologist Dr. Pickering and 
after sorting out a problem there I looked back and from the particular 
point where I was standing I could see a small exposure of Bed II, across 
the far side of the Gorge, not far from the excavation which we were then 
making in Bed II. It seemed to me that this small patch of deposits was 
one we had overlooked in the past, as it is very hidden and only visible from 
certain angles. So on the morning of December 2 I decided I must go and 
investigate before engaging upon any other work for the day. Imagine my 
joy when I walked into the tiny exposure and saw sticking out of the bank 
parts of a human skull (Fig. 5). Examination soon showed that it was 
indeed from Bed II with most of the matrix adhering to the skull both inside 
and out. Later examination proved that it came from the same level in 
Bed II as our Stage 3 of the Chellean. This new skull (see front page 
for reconstruction drawing) is more or less the contemporary of Java 
Man and Pekin Man and has certain very definite resemblances to these 
Far Eastern skulls. But it is much larger and it differs from them in a 
number of significant characters and has resemblances to the skull from 
<n ane ee eae Steinheim. It also in certain aspects recalls the Rhodesian skull from 
FIG. 12. THE FOOT BONES (RIGHT) OF THE PRE-ZINJANTHROPUS CHILD COMPARED WITH (LEFT) } Broken Hill, found in 1921. I think it highly likely that when we resume 

THE CORRESPONDING BONES OF A NEGRO ADULT OF TO-DAY. / excavation later in the year we shall find additional parts of this most 

— ssasideunanieieiiileiein - exciting skull. 








LINED UP FOR TAKE-OFF: NO. 74 SQUAD- 
RON OF ENGLISH ELECTRIC LIGHTNING 
FIGHTERS AT THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
STATION AT COLTISHALL, NORFOLK. 


HE English Electric Lightning 
jet, the Royal Air Force’s 

first fully supersonic all-weather 
fighter, has been described as 
“the best fighter in operational 
service in the world to-day.” 
No. 74 Squadron, R.A.F. Coltis- 
hall, Norfolk, is the first opera- 
tional unit to be equipped with 
this new type of aircraft. The 
Lightning can fly at 1320 m.p.h. 
at high altitude and is armed 
with two De Havilland Firestreak 
air-to-air guided missiles, and 
two Aden 30-mm. cannon. With 
the special interceptor equipment, 
the pilot can track down and 
destroy an enemy bomber without 
even seeing it. Airborne radar is 
first used to locate the target and 
then “locks on” to it so that 
[Continued opposite. 


CLAIMED TO 





BE THE “ BEST FIGHTER IN THE WORLD”: THE 


Continued.} 

contact is not lost again. Infor- 
mation is fed through the elec- 
tronic computors to the attack 
sight, thus giving the pilot steer- 
ing data, so he can get within firing 
range. Firestreak homing heads 
then lock on to the target and 
blobs of light on the attack sight 
tell the pilot when to fire. The 
Lightning prototype made its 
maiden flight in August 1954. 
Squadron Leader J. F. G. Howe, 
in command of the squadron, 
said ‘“‘ the knowledge we have the 
finest interceptor in the world 
to-day gives the pilots tremendous 
confidence.” It was not disclosed 
how many Lightnings would be 
supplied to the Royal Air Force. 


(Left.) 

ROYAL AIR FORCE PERSONNEL LOADING 

A DE HAVILLAND FIRESTREAK AIR- 

TO-AIR GUIDED MISSILE ONTO A TRANS- 

PORTER BEFORE TAKING IT TO A 
LIGHTNING FIGHTER. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC LIGHTNING. 
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INAUGURATED IN CELEBRATION OF THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY O 


A BENZ MOTOR-CAR OF 1888: ONE OF THE EXHIBITS IN THE A DAIMLER VIS-A-VIS MOTOR-CAR OF THE YEAR 1834, IN 
RECENTLY INAUGURATED DAIMLER-BENZ MUSEUM IN WHICH PASSENGERS AND DRIVER FACED ONE ANOTHER. 
STUTTGART-UNTERTURKHEIM. 


I* 1886 Gottlieb Daimler produced 
what is often claimed to be the 
first practical motor-car, having re- 
ceived an Imperial patent in the year 
before. At about the same time Karl 
Benz, acting separately, had patented 
his three-wheeled ‘‘ Benz Patent Motor 
Carriage.”’ Although their two firms did 
not merge until 1926, these two pioneers 
of the motor industry are commemor- ple — THE FOUNDERS GAZING OVER THE RESULTS OF THEIR WOF 
ated in the Daimler-Benz Museum at Pd ‘GOTTLIEB DAIMLER AND KARL BENZ, WHO LIVED 
Stuttgart-Untertirkheim which was to 
be opened officially on February 24. 
Here can be seen most of the models 
which have made the names of 
** Daimler,’”’ ‘‘ Mercedes "’ and “‘ Benz ”’ 
world-famous. The work of the two 
men is complementary to a remarkable 
degree; in 1883 Daimler patented the 
world’s first light high-speed gasoline 
engine and in the [Continued below. 








THE BENZ IDEAL OF THE YEAR 1898 WHICH 
WAS CAPABLE OF REACHING A SPEED OF 
ABOUT 25 MILES AN HOUR. 


Continued.| same year Benz founded 
his firm in Mannheim with the object 
of making internal combustion 
engines. Daimler built the world’s 
first motor-bicycle in 1885 in order 
to test the engine he was soon to 
develop with such success in the first 
practical motor-car. In November 1885 
his son, Paul, on this motor-bicycle 
covered the ‘colossal distance ’”’ be- 
tween Cannstatt and Untertiirkheim— 
nearly two miles — without stop- 
ping. In the next year Daimler had a 
motor-boat on the Neckar, while the 
first Benz motor-boat was to be seen 
on the Rhine. Both firms soon realised 
the importance of motor racing after 
the famous Paris-Rouen race of 1894, 
and they participated in this new sport Sez mustum. sHowING m rue 
with such success that by the beginning FOREGROUND ONE OF THE FIRST 
THE FIRST VEHICLE TO BEAR THE TRADE MARK “MERCEDES”: THE SIMPLEX of the First World [Continued opposite. DAIMLER MOTOR-BICYCLES EVER 
TOURER MADE BY DAIMLER’S IN 1901. MADE. 


(Above.) 


A 6/18 TYPE BENZ SPORTS CAR OF 1921: A MODEL OF MORE STREAMLINED DESIGN. THE MERCEDES RACING CAR WHICH WON THE FRENCH GRAND PRIX IN 1914. 
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RY OF DAIMLER-BENZ: A MUSEUM OF EARLY CARS AND OTHER EXHIBITS. 


MADE IN 1895: AN ELEGANT MODEL OF THE BENZ VELO-CON- A BENZ COUPE MYLORD OF 1897: A WELL-NAMED MODEL 
FORTABLE EQUIPPED WITH A COACHING LAMP IN FRONT. WHOSE DESIGN OWES MOST TO A HORSE-DRAWN CARRIAGE. 

Continued.) interrupted by the First 

World War but afterwards soon proved 

to be highly successful. One of the 

consequences of the merger of the 

two firms in 1926 was that the produc- 

tion of big engines—trail-car diesel 

engines as well as marine diesel engines 

—grew greatly in importance. With 

such drivers as Caracciola and Herman 

Lang, Mercedes-Benz racing cars con- 

tinued their remarkable successes. The 

1F THEIR WORK LAID OUT IN THIS NEW MUSEUM: BUSTS OF y sk . Second World War caused another set- 

Z, WHO LIVED TO SEE THE MERGER OF THE FIRMS. a back in the firm when in September 

in : ; ‘ 1944 nearly all the Daimler-Benz plants 

' were destroyed within a fortnight. 

és : However, Daimler-Benz shared in West 

a Te ~~ % Germany’s extraordinary post-war re- 

, an wr ‘ i covery and now is as prominent as ever 

q=—el oy <a RR tie onl at in the world of the motor industry. 

alte ie nN jt 3 - . The new museum, many of whose ex- 

. “ . hibits can be seen on these pages, has 

ne ak —— a ‘ a f been built in the Daimler-Benz pre- 





mises as their centre-piece. 





=| A MERCEDES TOURING VEHICLE OF 1903 WITH 
A BODY BUILT LIKE AN EARLY RAILWAY 
CARRIAGE. 


Continued.| War they had gained be- 
tween them as many as 425 victories 
and racing records. A name that was 
soon to be world-famous was intro- 
duced in 1901 when Emil Jellinek, the 
Daimler agent in Nice, gave the name 
of his eldest daughter, Mercedes, to the 
cars of that year. One of the most 
brilliant achievements of this time was 
the world speed record set up by the 
Lightning Benz in 1911 when it 
reached 142 m.p.h. at Daytona Beach, 
U.S.A. This record remained unbeaten 
for nine years. Daimler was also very 
interested in the possibilities of air 
transport and many of the first air- 
ships, including Count Zeppelin’s, were 
(Left.) powered by his engines. While Daim- 
THE GIRL WHOSE NAME BE- ler’s were doing much for early avia- 
CAME THE TRADE MARK AND tion, the Benz company had by 1909 
NAME OF ALL DAIMLER AND started work on a diesel engine for 
DAIMLER-BENZ PRODUCTS: vehicles. This was [Continued above. THE LIGHTNING BENZ WHICH SET UP A WORLD SPEED RECORD OF 142 M.P.H. 
MERCEDES JELLINEK. AT DAYTONA BEACH, U.S.A., IN 1911. 





MADE SHORTLY AFTER THE TWO FIRMS HAD MERGED: THE STUTTGART 260 OF 1928. EQUIPPED WITH BRITISH DISC BRAKES: THE NEW MERCEDES BENZ 220 SEC COUPE. 
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IS THERE LIFE ON THE PLANETS?: A SCIENTIFIC DISCUSSION. 


VII. 


MOLECULES AND LIFE. 


By Dr. M. W. OVENDEN, Lecturer in Astronomy, Glasgow University. 


© 1961. Tue Ittustratep Lonpon News & Sxertcu Lrp. 


N last week’s article I attempted to discover 
what, if anything, fundamentally distinguished 
living matter from non-living matter. I did this 
by comparing some features of the behaviour of 
living matter—self-healing, self-reproduction, etc. 
—which might have been supposed to be peculiarly 
behaviour of living matter, with the behaviour 
of a star under certain (hypothetical) experiments. 
The suggestion was made that there was no sharp 
dividing-line between living matter and non-living 
matter. Nevertheless, the feeling that living things 
on Earth were somehow different from non-living 
things must reflect*some real difference of behaviour, 
and I suggested that this might be that living 
things seem to have, within themselves, the 
ability to resist decay. 

At first sight, this seems to be the exact 
opposite of everyday experience. Have not the 
stones of Stonehenge stood through a hundred 
genérations of men? But let us look a little 
closer at the problem. Although individual living 
things may die, the pattern or structure of 
matter that makes them peculiarly themselves 
lives on in their offspring, so that it is with life 
itself, and not with individual living things, 
that the stones of Stonehenge must be compared. 
Also, Stonehenge is not active. If Stonehenge 
does anything at all, it will be to fall down, to 
destroy its present structure. It is this ability 
to retain its structure while, nevertheless, indul- 
ging in activity that seems to distinguish living 
from non-living things on Earth. 

One of the triumphs of classical physics was 
to show that this tendency to decay (which is 
technically known as the second law of thermo- 
dynamics), is a consequence of pure chance. 
We can define ‘‘decay’’ more precisely as ‘a 
decrease in the order of the system.’’ The word 
“‘ order ’’ here has a precise scientific significance, 
but it does correspond closely to the ordinary 
ideas of order. For example, a set of snooker 
balls in a triangle at the start of a frame is a 
more ordered arrangement than when they are 
scattered over the table; and so on. 

To see how pure chance can lead to the 
destruction of order, I will consider a very simple 
experiment. Into a rectangular tank of water, I 
imagine introducing at one end some red ink. 
This red ink consists of an enormously large 
number of individual particles, or molecules 
of red ink, each moving, colliding with other 
molecules, and bouncing off. The red ink will 
gradually diffuse through the tank, until the 
water is a uniform pink colour. Yet each 
molecule of red ink is just as likely to move one 
way as the other. At the boundary between the 
red ink and the clear water, half the molecules 
on the left-hand side will be moving to the 
right and half to the left, and similarly for 
the molecules on the right of the boundary. But, 
because there are more ink molecules on the 
side where the ink was introduced than on 
the other, more molecules will be moving into the 
clear water than will be moving from the clear 
water into the ink. And so, the boundary moves 
through the water until the ink is uniformly 
distributed throughout the water. Pure chance 
in the behaviour of each individual molecule 
has produced a regular behaviour in a large 
number of molecules. 

We would say that the state when all the red 
ink was in one half of the tank was a more ordered 
state than when the ink was diffused throughout 
the tank. Heat (i.e., the random motion of the 
molecules of a gas or a body) is another form of 
disorder. 

Now a living organism is obviously a very 
highly ordered system, and when it is indulging 
in activity, it must decrease its order (this decrease 
in order often appearing as heat). It can only 
retain its highly-ordered pattern by absorbing 
order from its surroundings. With animals, it is 
not difficult to realise that, when they eat other 
living things (animals or plants) they are absorb- 
ing matter in an ordered form. Plants have 
the ability to use the energy of the Sun to 
produce order; by photosynthesis, they produce 
complicated, highly-ordered molecules of sub- 
stances such as sugar (C,H,,0,) from simpler, 
less highly-ordered molecules such as carbon 
dioxide (CO,). In a sugar solution, the twenty- 
four atoms that go to make up the sugar 
molecule remain together and move together, 
whereas in a solution of carbon dioxide, the unit is 
a molecule with only three atoms; a sugar solution 
is a more highly-ordered arrangement of matter 


than a solution of carbon dioxide in exactly the 
same way as an eightsome reel is a more highly 
ordered dance than the waltz. 

But we have only shifted the problem one 
stage further, for we now have to ask why the 
order of a complex molecule (such as the sugar 
molecule) does not spontaneously go over into 
disorder, the molecule spontaneously breaking up 
into smaller units. 

Perhaps the greatest discovery of physics 
in the 2oth century so far is that the classical 
laws of physics (such as the second law 
of thermodynamics), while they are true for 
large collections of atoms or molecules, do not 
apply to single atoms or molecules. The right laws 
in these cases are very different, and together 
form what is called the quantum theory. Put at 
its simplest, the quantum theory says that the 
state of a single atom or a single molecule can 
only change by discrete jumps; the atom cannot 
slide continuously from one state to another. 





A MODEL SHOWING A SHORT LENGTH (ABOUT A THOUSANDTH) OF 
A TYPICAL NUCLEIC ACID MOLECULE. 
A CHEMICAL CODE, PRESCRIPTIONS FOR THE STRUCTURE OF LIVING 


ORGANISMS. (Reproduced by courtesy of the B.B.C.) 


We may think of the difference between the two 
types of law as the difference between a steep 
slope and a flight of stairs, ‘‘ top’’ being a state 
of order and “‘ bottom ”’ being a state of disorder. 
If classical laws were true of a single molecule 
at the top of the slope, it would simply slide 
steadily into disorder. But the quantum laws 
say that the molecule is at the top of a flight of 
stairs. It will stay there unless it is pushed. If 
it is pushed, it can drop on to a lower stair, and 
still stay there. Therefore, a molecule will not 
decay spontaneously, but only if it absorbs some 
definite amount of disorder from outside. A 
living organism is obviously a collection of a very 
large number of molecules—yet in a strange way 
it seems to share this property of a single molecule. 

One of the most fascinating and exciting 
stories of modern science is the way in which 
biophysics has been showing that a living organism 
does actually depend upon the properties of a very 
few individual, submicroscopic molecules. 

A living body is made up of microscopic cells. 
A simple organism, such as an amoeba, may consist 
of only one cell, whereas a more advanced organism 
may contain an enormous number of cells. (For 
example, a cubic centimetre of human liver tissue 
contains about 200 million cells.) Each cell 
contains a central body, the nucleus. Around the 
nucleus is a semi-fluid region (the cytoplasm) 
which is itself enclosed in a surrounding wall which 
may or may not be rigid. The correct functioning 
of these cells in their respective places in the living 
organism is related to certain chemical substances 
called proteins which are found in the cytoplasm. 


SUCH MOLECULES CARRY, IN 
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A protein molecule consists of one or more strings 
of carbon atoms. To each carbon atom is attached 
a particular group of atoms forming a definite 
structure. Each one of these groups is charac- 
teristic of a particular amino-acid—so that a 
protein molecule consists of one or more strings 
of amino-acids. The chemical behaviour of the 
particular protein molecule depends not only upon 
which amino-acids it contains, but also the order 
in which they are strung along the chain. The action 
of each protein is highly specific. Hamoglobin in 
human blood contains protein molecules that have 
many thousands of amino-acid groups (of nineteen 
different types), and it is well known from ex- 
perience in blood-transfusion that blood of one 
group will not necessarily serve as a substitute for 
blood of another. The differences between the 
groups reside in the order in which the amino- 
acids are built into the proteins. 

A cell has to continually manufacture new 
protein, and it must be exactly the right type, 
having its amino-acid units in exactly the right 
order. The control of this process seems to reside 
in the cell nucleus, in certain acids (nucleic acids) 
that are found there. A molecule of nucleic acid 
is also a long chain of carbon atoms with special 
groups of atoms attached—this time there are 
only four different units, called adenine (which 
I will represent by A), guanine (G), cytosine (C) 
and thymine (T). Again, it is the order in which 

the special groups (or nucleotides) are strung 

along the nucleic acid chain that is all-important. 

For if a particular sequence of nucleotides occurs 

at a part of the nucleic acid molecule, then a 

particular amino-acid (and that particular one 

only) can, so to speak, stick to the nucleic acid 
molecule. As the various amino-acids come to the 
nucleic acid molecule, it will either accept them 

(if there is a vacant space for them) or reject 

them. When the whole chain has been filled up, 

the amino-acids can join together and strip off 
the nucleic acid molecule as a protein molecule. 

In other words, the nucleic acid molecule acts 

as a template on which the protein molecules are 

built, and the pattern of the template determines 
the pattern of the resulting protein molecule. 

The nucleic acid that serves as a template for 
protein molecules is found both in the cell nucleus 
and in the cytoplasm where the protein is manu- 
factured. But there is another type of nucleic 
acid that is found in the nucleus only. It is made 
of the same nucleotides, and seems to serve as 
a template for the manufacture of the first 
nucleic acid. But this new nucleic acid seems to 
have the property of reproducing itself, in a 
similar way. For when a cell divides into two 
cells, the material of the nucleus is divided 
between the daughter cells, and the new cells 
can function as factories of proteins of exactly 
the same types as those produced by the 
parent cell. 

Modern studies of the structure of complex 
molecules have given us some clue to the mech- 
anism of this important property of self- 
replication. The nucleic acid molecule is in the 
form of two parallel chains, connected by bridges 
(like a step-ladder). The bridges are formed by 
linking between a nucleotide of one chain and a 
nucleotide of the other. But adenine will only 
join together with thymine, and guanine will only 
join together with cytosine. Ifthe ladder is now 

broken down the middle wherever A appears, 
it will be able to pick up only T, wherever T 
appears it will be able to pick up only A; and 
similarly with G and C. Thus the “ left-hand ”’ 
side of the ladder will build up next to it a new 
“right-hand ”’ side, and the “ right-hand” side 
will build up a new “ left-hand ”’ side, and there 
will be two nucleic acid molecules where previously 
there was only one, and the order of the nucleo- 
tides of the new molecules will be identical with 
the order in the original one. 

We can see this process happening when we 
introduce the wrong nucleic acid into a living cell. 
Certain bacteria can be attacked by viruses. The 
virus particle is too small to be seen with an 
ordinary microscope, but it can be seen with the 
more powerful electron microscope. It consists, 
essentially, of a single molecule of nucleic acid 
in a protective cover. It cannot live by itself, 
for it has no means of making its own chemical 
structures out of raw material. But inside the 
bacterium the nucleic acid of the virus particle 
acts as a template upon which the chemical units 
manufactured by the bacterium can stick. The 
virus particle thus reproduces itself at the expense 
of the bacterium, which it eventually kills. 

The structure of a living organism is, therefore, 
in a real sense a reflection of the structure of the 
nucleic acid molecules in the nuclei of its cells, 
for this is what is passed on from one generation 
of cells to the next. The nucleic acid molecule 
prescribes, in a chemical “‘ code,” the nature of the 
living creature, and it is this prescription that the 
creature passes on to its offspring. [Continued opposite 
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THE ESSENCE OF LIFE: WHAT LIVING THINGS ARE BASICALLY MADE OF AND HOW THEY RESIST DECAY. 


Continued.} But the pattern of nucleotides in the nucleic acid molecule has 
to prescribe not only how one type of organism differs from another type, 
or how one organism differs from another of the same type, but also how 
the various physical and chemical processes that combine in the activity 
of an individual are organised and properly co-ordinated. At first sight, it 
would seem impossible that it could do this with only four basic units. 
But a nucleic acid molecule may be up to 20,000 units long. This gives 
the number of different possibilities as a number with about 12,000 noughts 
following it. Of course, not all these combinations may represent possible 
living creatures; but the total number of individual atoms in the whole 
visible Universe is a number with fewer than 80 noughts following it. So, 
of all the possible variations of structure of a nucleic acid molecule built 
on the pattern of those that we know, only a minute fraction have ever 
been realised, or are ever likely to be. The nucleic acid molecule which 
carries the prescription of the nature of a living creature in its chemical 


“code” is large by the standards of normal molecules—but by the stan- 
dards of everyday life it is minute. Suppose that from every single human 
being living to-day we took the nucleic acid molecules from just one ceil. 
Together, these molecules would prescribe in detail the whole human race 
as it exists at the present time—every man, woman and child. Yet the whole 
of this gigantic ‘‘ card-index’’ would not even fill an ordinary thimble ! 
Essentially, then, the complexity of a living creature, and the endurance 
of its pattern, can be traced to the structure of its fundamental molecule. 
Now it is a significant fact that, of all the chemical elements, only carbon 
has the ability to form very long-chain molecules of this sort. So we can 
be sure of one thing at least—that wherever life may appear in the Universe, 
its chemistry will be based on carbon. And we have come to this con- 
clusion, not merely by saying that “‘ all life on Earth is based on carbon,”’ 
but by studying the very nature of life itself. Next week I will discuss the 
nature of the evolution of life on earth. 


Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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NE of our 
gardening 
problems in our 
new place is the 
proper planting of 
walls, courtyard 
and back yard. In 
point of fact the 
problems are not 
difficult to solve, 
and solving them will be interesting. They fall 
into three distinct groups. 














The walls of the house are, on two faces, ugly. 
As to the other two, one is fine stone-work and it 
would not matter if it were left unclad; and the 
other is slate-hung with slates of very subtle 
colouring, blue, green and mauve-grey, and that, 
too, could well remain exposed, although I rather 
think that in three or four years’ time it will have 
been covered, if only because there are so many 
climbing plants which one wants to grow. The 
two ugly faces are stone, but at some time have 
been solidly but hideously repaired with concrete 
and the sooner that is under a cloak of foliage and 
flowers, the better. 


One of these walls is on the south-east face of 
the house, and so is the pretty 
little courtyard which terminates 
the drive. So that in furnishing 
the walls we are likewise furnishing 
the courtyard. That courtyard con- 
sists of a square metalled with chip- 
pings from one of the Buckfastleigh 
quarries, which are much the same 
colours as slate, contained in a low, 
handsomely-coped, stone wall, with 
decorative pillars. The foot of this 
wall is already planted with some 
bulbs, daffodil and scilla, and with 
primroses; there is also some rather 
sick-looking cotoneaster. Best of all 
are the Lenten Lilies which have 
seeded themselves freely : they appear 
to be of one of the very numerous 
garden varieties it is hard to put a 
name to, for I cannot make their 
description exactly fit that of any 
botanical species. The flowers are 
pale green, very numerous and, as 
they open, they develop a burgundy- 
red edge to the petals. 


To the existing plants at the foot 
of these low walls we have added 
two others. Cranesbill geraniums in 
variety; and potentillas in variety. 


One corner of the courtyard having 

been honoured with a myrtle (M. communis) and 
another with a juniper, that completes our plant- 
ing of the courtyard. Excepting, that is, on the 
side formed by the house wall. The lower part of 
that wall has been planted with seven camellias, 
all of them single-flowered, for to me such varieties 
as ‘‘ alba simplex "’ and “‘ Apple Blossom "’ are the 
most beautiful. These young plants are already 
growing and we hope that the lower 6 ft. of the wall 
will, in a few years, be hidden by their evergreen 
foliage and glorified in early spring with the pinks 
and whites and crimsons of their flowers. It is 
not usual to plant camellias facing south-east 
because in frosty weather, which may well occur 
in most parts of Britain just when camellias are 
flowering, damage is done to the flowers. But I 
very much doubt whether that courtyard ever has 
more than one or two degrees of frost even in 
mid-winter, let alone spring, and the whole area is 
partially shaded and wholly screened by conifers 
and tall pittosporums. 


WALLS, COURTS, YARDS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


Camellias are fairly leggy plants; their planta- 
tion has, of course, to be more or less open, culti- 
vated soil, and this joins, rather untidily, the 
metalled part of the courtyard. To cover this 
ground and conceal this join we are planting 
heathers. The only ones we could grow in Kent 
were varieties of Erica carnea, and these have been 
transplanted and have been in fine flower for some 
weeks. With an acid soil, however, there is no 
limit to the ericas we can grow; so that, to the 
winter-flowering carneas we shall add dwarf 
heathers flowering in the other three seasons, until 
the verge of the courtyard, all along under the 
house wall, is closely carpeted. 


Finally, we have to cover the ugly higher 
reaches of the wall, and for this purpose, despite 
the south-east exposure—for again we can take our 
microclimate into account—we are falling back 
upon wistarias. Not a very original choice, 
perhaps, but is there a more beautiful wall- 
climber ? I think not; and as it is a good rule to 
plant not one, but a lot, of a well-loved kind, we 
are confining that whole wall to wistaria, planting 





“BEST OF ALL ARE THE LENTEN LILIES WHICH HAVE SEEDED THEMSELVES FREELY.... 
THE FLOWERS ARE PALE GREEN, VERY NUMEROUS, AND, AS THEY OPEN, THEY DEVELOP A 
BURGUNDY-RED EDGE TO THE PETALS.” (Photograph by Nicholas Horne.) 


first W. chinensis, the commonest wistaria and 
none the worse for that; second, the very lovely 
white-flowered W. floribunda alba; and finally the 
pale lavender-flowered W. macrobotrys. I do not 
know how long it will take to hide the blemishes 
of our walls under the beauties of stout branches, 
dense foliage and long racemes of flowers; but there 
is no gardening without patience. Incidentally, is 
it generally realised that far more generous flower- 
ing can be obtained from wistarias by spur prun- 
ing ? You cut back the current season’s growth 
to four or five buds, and the result of this pruning 
is quite astonishing. It is, of course, difficult and 
even rather dangerous to do this on high walls, 
but after all one has to work on tall ladders to 
keep any wall climber in order. 


The other ugly wall faces slightly west of south 
and gets a great deal of sun. It is already provided 
with one wall plant, 6 ft. tall and as much wide, a 
pink or perhaps crimson-flowered chenomeles. It 


and foliage. 


began to open its 
flower buds on 
February 8. A 
similar one on a 
fully-exposed south 
wall of a_ neigh- 
bouring house was 
at that time in 
full flower. I 
cannot yet identify 
the variety. The higher reaches of this wall are 
going to be reserved for two Banksian roses, the 
white form, and the more beautiful /uéea, with its 
clusters of small, perfect, bright yellow roses. As 
for the lower reaches, we are making a border in 
front of that wall and it will be dedicated to two 
genera, pxonia and lilium. The background for 
these is to be formed by a whole series of tree 
ponies, some of which, having been planted last 
month after coming from Kent, are, on February 11, 
opening their leaves. The rest have still to come 
from the nursery and they include some of Sir 
Frederick Stern’s wonderful hybrids. I believe 
that herbaceous pzwonies and a number of lily 
species should go well together, because the 
pwonies are leafy enough to provide root shade 
for the lilies, but not tall enough to keep the 
sun off the lily flowers. 














The back yard: this sounds more 
squalid than it is. It consists of a 
stone-flagged yard contained in high 
stone walls, getting very little sun 
excepting perhaps at noon in summer. 
The kitchen quarters open into it: 
therefore it ought obviously to be the 
herb-garden. To transform it into a 
herb-garden is extremely simple. 
Every other flagstone immediately at 
the foot of the walls is being removed ; 
and, further from the walls, other 
flagstones to form a symmetrical pat- 
tern. The small open “ beds ”’ thus 
provided and made up with a little 
good topsoil and compost, can be 
planted with all the herbs we need 
and a great many we don’t need but 
like to look at. But as it is our 
intention that this should look nice 
and really be part of the garden as 
well as being of use to the cook, 
planting will not be confined to 
culinary herbs. Yards of this kind 
can, in fact, be made one of the most 
attractive parts of any garden. The 
walls are being stocked with rose- 
mary, both the common kind and 
the blue-flowered Corsican variety; 
the one sunny corner has a myrtle 
and a juniper, for contrasting forms 
In addition there will be climbing 
plants chosen for their ability to do without 
direct sunshine: thus, Jasminum nudiflorum and 
Clematis balearica (calycina) to brighten the 
place with winter flowers; Clematis macropetala in 
the variety ‘‘ Lagoon "’ for the west wall, this being 
the one with deep lavender lampshade flowers with 
pointed sepals and perhaps one other clematis, in 
which case it will be florida bicolor or, if we decide 
that we want more yellow to make up for the want 
of sunlight, then we shall plant the Gravetye 
variety of C. tangutica, a Chinese species which also 
has flowers like small (yellow) lampshades. And 
finally, two vines, not for the fruit which may well 
fail to ripen in that rather shaded enclave, but for 
decoration: one of them will be Vitis heterophylla 
for its clusters of bright turquoise-blue berries; the 
other not V. purpurea for all the rich purple of its 
foliage, but the copper-leaved ‘‘ Madame 
Mathiasz,”’ a Hungarian vine which yields excellent 
grapes in fairly unfavourable conditions. 
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MR. TSHOMBE’S PRESIDENTIAL GUARD; AND 
OTHER TOPICAL NEWS FROM KATANGA. 


CENTRAL AFRICA IN DISTURBANCE: A MAP SHOWING 
gu KATANGA SURROUNDED BY THE CONGO, ANGOLA AND 
oe NORTHERN RHODESIA. 


ay 
ie 


A DELEGATION OF TRIBAL CHIEFS FRIENDLY TO 
MR. TSHOMBE ARRIVING AT ELISABETHVILLE 
FOR TALKS. 


R. TSHOMBE, the President of A ~ 4) 

4 Katanga, who is seen here inspecting ) =| 
his new Presidential guard in Elisabethville 
on February 19, two days later ordered 
the general mobilisation of all Katanga 
people, both black and white. This was in 
defiance of the United Nations resolution 
to allow the U.N. forces in the Congo to 
meet force with force. The Katanga 
forces, excluding those who were to be 
mobilised, were said to number about 5000. 
However, on the next day Mr. Tshombe 
and the U.N. had agreed on a “ freeze ’’ of 
their troop movements and a halt was 
reported in the Katanga offensive against 
Baluba forces in the north. Mr. Dayal, 
the U.N. representative in the Congo, called 
for a halt to the “ play of odious and 
uncontrollable political passions ’’ in the 
country. Meanwhile another U.N. spokes- 
man announced that he was certain that 
the fifteen anti-Lumumbist prisoners who 
were held in the Lumumbist stronghold of 
Stanleyville had been executed. Eight 
Belgian soldiers who were also imprisoned 
in Stanleyville are said to be well-treated. 
Mr. Dayal’s report stressed the gravity 
of the situation in Kivu province where 
there are several rival claimants. 


(Right.) 

MEMBERS OF THE NEW KATANGA PRESIDENTIAL 

GUARD ON THEIR WAY TO BE PRESENTED TO 
THEIR PRESIDENT, MR. TSHOMBE. 





eg 


<4 


wm 1.45 & 
iz : 


THE FLAG OF KATANGA DISPLAYED BY A MOUNTED GUARDSMAN AT THE PRESIDENT TSHOMBE OF KATANGA WEARING AN ORDER (LEFT) WITH ONE OF THE EUROPEAN OFFICERS OF 
PARADE IN ELISABETHVILLE ON FEBRUARY 19. HIS NEW GUARD AT THE CEREMONY ON FEBRUARY 19. 
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MAGNIFICENT OLD MASTERS 
ON LOAN FROM LUGANO. 
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“THE ANGEL OF THE ANNUNCIATION,” BY JAN VAN “ST. CATHERINE OF ALEXANDRIA,” BY MICHELANGELO DA “ THE VIRGIN ANNUNCIATE,” ALSO BY VAN EYCK: THE 
EYCK (fi. 1422; died 1441): A GRISAILLE TROMPE- CARAVAGGIO (1573-1610): FORMERLY IN THE PALAZZO OTHER HALF OF WHAT WAS PROBABLY INTENDED 
L'OEIL. (Oil on panel; 15} by 9} ins.) BARBERINI, ROME. (Oil on canvas; 68 by 52% ins.) AS A DIPTYCH. (Oil on panel; 15} by 9} ins.) 


TTHE exhibition ‘“ From Van Eyck 

to Tiepolo’”’ on view at the 
National Gallery, London, until 
April 30, is drawn from the superb 
“Schloss Rohoncz ”’ collection at the 
Villa Favorita, Lugano-Castagnola. 
There are 118 pictures exhibited, 
drawn from over 400 now in the 
collection built up chiefly by the late 
Baron Heinrich Thyssen-Bornemisza, 
and since richly added to by his son, 
Baron H. H. Thyssen-Bornemisza, 
through whose generosity—and that 
of his English wife—this exhibition 
has been made possible. The selec- 
tion has been made partly to show 
the range and balance of the ‘‘ Schloss 
Rohoncz”’ collection, and partly to 
complement the National Gallery’s 
own collection, by emphasising those 
periods in which it is most sparsely 
represented. Hence German pictures 
are the most numerous—thirty-six 
of them—including Holbein’s famous 
portrait of Kifig Henry VIII, and 

the Diirer illustrated opposite. 


(Right.) “THE GRAND CANAL, WITH STA. 
LUCIA AND THE CHURCH OF THE SCALZI,” 
PAINTED IN THE 1770's BY FRANCESCO GUARDI 
(1712-1793). (Oil om canvas; 19 by 30} ins.) 


“PORTRAIT OF JOANNA THE MAD,” BY JUAN DE “THE VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH ST. ELIZABETH AND “TIO PAQUETE,” BY FRANCISCO DE GOYA (1746-1828): PAQUETE 
FLANDES (fl. FROM 1496; died BEFORE 1519). THE YOUNG ST. JOHN BAPTIST,” BY PETER PAUL RUBENS WAS A BLIND GUITARIST AND SINGER WELL KNOWN IN MADRID. 
(Oil on panel; 12% by 8} ins.) (1577-1640). (Oil on canvas; 50} by 44} ins.) (Oil on canvas; 15§ by 12} ins.) 
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“THE DEATH OF HYACINTHUS,” BY GIOVANNI BATTISTA TIEPOLO (1696-1770): 
UP TO DATE BY INCORPORATING A TENNIS BALL AND RACQUET. 
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FURTHER PICTURES FROM THE GREAT THYSSEN-BORNEMISZA COLLECTION. 


“ST. JEROME IN THE WILDERNESS,” BY TIZIANO VECELLIO (TITIAN) (fl. BEFORE 


1511; died 1576). 


SEVERAL SIMILAR VERSIONS EXIST. 


(Oil on canvas; 54) by 38) ins.) 


THE STORY BROUGHT “PORTRAIT OF A KNIGHT IN A LANDSCAPE,” BY VITTORE CARPACCIO (fi. 1490; died 
(Oil on canvas; 113 by 92} ins.) 1523/6): FULL OF THE MOST ENTERTAINING DETAILS. (Oil on canvas; 86 by 56 ins.) 


| gg rey the selection of German paintings is the largest in the exhibition at the 
National Gallery, the most important group is of Italian pictures—the earliest a Fra 
Angelico which has come straight from New York where it has been cleaned and restored 
specially for this exhibition. It once belonged to King George IV. Besides the Italian and 
German paintings, there are twelve Early Netherlandish pictures, including the two trompe- 
l'eil Van Eycks shown opposite, two by Roger van der Weyden and a Memlinc. Then 
there are four Flemish 17th-century pictures, including two by Rubens—one a copy of a 
Titian—and a magnificent Van Dyck portrait. The fifteen Dutch pictures include five by 
Jacob Ruisdael and a huge Frans Hals. In addition there are eleven Spanish paintings- 
several Goyas and four El Grecos—and five French pictures, with two by Fragonard. 
The exhibition is open during normal National Gallery hours (including Sundays), but also 
remains open until 9 p.m. on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


“ THE CHILD JESUS AMONG THE DOCTORS,” BY ALBRECHT DURER (1471-1528), WHO SAID OF IT “ THE LIKE 
OF WHICH I HAVE NEVER PAINTED BEFORE.” (Oil on panel; 26§ by 31} ins.) 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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EASELS have a long history as destroyers of 
poultry. They were formerly credited also 
with killing adders as well as the fabulous cocka- 
trice. But it is as killers of poultry first and fore- 
most that we meet them in the medizval literature. 
Whether sufficient care was always taken to 
differentiate between it and other small members of 
the weasel family is open to doubt. The common 
weasel, now known to us as Mustela nivalis, may 
be paying in its reputation for the sins of others, 
including stoats or even domesticated ferrets 
gone wild. 

By the first decade of the 19th century not only 
were both vices and virtues still recognised but 
contemporary writers were becoming better in- 
formed on what these were. - Yet the reputation 
of poultry-killing still hung like a dead weight on 
their pronouncements. Two writers of that period 
epitomise this. The first, a naturalist, declares: 
“It is very destructive to young birds, poultry, 
rabbits and several other animals; and it sucks 
eggs with great avidity.” 

The second writer, occupied solely with sport- 
ing anecdotes, was more generous: “ If it enters 
the hen-roost, the chickens are sure to fall victims. 
. . . The weasel’s appetite for animal food is in- 
satiable. . It is useful to the farmer in winter, 
by clearing his barns and granaries of rats and 
mice; more slender and nimble than the cat, it 
presents a more deadly foe, as it can pursue them 
into their holes. ... Into the pigeon-house it is 
sometimes a most unwelcome intruder as it spares 
neither eggs nor young ones. . . [But it] is almost 
sure to follow wherever a swarm of rats occupy a 
place.”’ 

The Rev. J. G. Wood, famous for his books on 
natural history, writing in 1852, has this to say: 
“It is excessively useful to farmers, as it wages 
unrelenting war on rats and mice, and in an 
incredibly short space of time extirpates them from 
a barn or stack.... On this account some farmers 
encourage it on their premises, but the generality 
destroy it, and nail its body 
on the barn door, forgetting 
that although it does sometimes 
abstract a chicken or an egg, yet 
it will not touch them as long as 
it can find rats or mice.” 

Many anecdotes have been set 
on record of how a weasel will kill 
one rat after another, or one 
rabbit after another, and some- 
times lay the carcases in a row. 
If they do no more, such stories 
uphold the claim made by Wood, 
that ‘‘ in an incredibly short space 
of time "’ a weasel will rid a barn 
or a stack of rats. 

To-day we are spending large 
sums on research into rat-control 
and on practical rat-extirpation, 
because rats, too, will kill poultry, 
and they also have a great avidity 
for eggs. I know one instance 
where a poultry run is along the 
edge of a market garden. One 
year the hens were seemingly un- 
productive of eggs, and the follow- 
ing spring, when the vegetable 
beds were being dug, the gardeners 
turned up one egg after another, 
from depths of up to 9 ins., and 
as much as 50 ft. from the poultry 
run. That was not the work of weasels. 

Put briefly, the situation to-day is that we 
have an insoluble rat-problem on our hands, and 
we kill weasels whenever possible. Like all quick 
generalisations this one is open to question. It 
can be argued, for example, that the rat-problem 
may not be insoluble, although up to now all that 
has been done amounts to little more than applying 
palliatives. It can also be argued that the weasel 
is not always slaughtered. 

If it were possible to ask a hundred people, 
representative of all walks of life, for their opinions, 
there would probably be few to say a word in 
favour of weasels. Perhaps one or two, at most, 
out of the hundred might do so. Possibly Howard 
Lancum had some such thought in mind when he 
wrote, in 1947: “I am convinced that both the 
stoat and the weasel are mainly beneficial animals. 
They may do a certain amount of damage on a 
farm, and the poultry farmer should keep a wary 
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WEASEL VICES AND VIRTUES. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


eye on both; but, within reasonable limits, I am 
satisfied that they are creatures to be encouraged 
rather than destroyed. I am aware that readers 
of this book who are gamekeepers will read this 
final paragraph with mixed feelings, but I would 
point out that theirs is an especial case, outside 
the scope of this present discussion.” 

Lancum’s words were among the several 
extracts I obtained when searching recent books 





ALMOST LOST IN A 3-IN.-WIDE DRAIN-PIPE: A WEASEL 

—A LITHE AND SUPPLE ANIMAL—WHICH, ACCORDING TO 

POPULAR LEGEND, IS CAPABLE OF PASSING THROUGH A 

WEDDING RING. BUT IT WOULD SEEM THAT THE WEDDING 

RING WOULD HAVE TO BE OF OUTSIZE PROPORTIONS FOR 
THIS TO BE LITERALLY TRUE. 





THE WEASEL’S SLENDER BODY GIVES IT A GREAT ADVANTAGE IN FOLLOWING SMALL RODENT VERMIN 
INTO THEIR TUNNELS UNDERGROUND. THE CREATURE HAS ALSO LONG BEEN BRANDED AS A KILLER asi 
OF POULTRY, AND MORE RECENTLY, OF SMALL SONG-BIRDS. THESE QUALITIES TEND TO OBSCURE of a large body of opinion. 


ITS MORE USEFUL ONES. (Photographs by Jane Burton.) 


for pronouncements by experts. It was my 
method of sampling what modern writers have to 
say on this subject, for comparison with the views 
of the older writers. 

Frances Pitt, celebrated naturalist, writing in 
1939, thinks the weasel is “a valuable visitor to 
the farmstead and a most useful creature in a field 
and wood, where it does much good by keeping 
down the numbers of injurious small rodents—a 
good which far exceeds such occasional mis- 
deeds as the looting of tiny game-chicks.”” The 
reference here to field and wood reminds us that 
the mainstay of these animals is, almost certainly, 
the vole. This small, blunt-nosed rodent can 
play havoc in the forester’s nurseries and, un- 
checked, can do enormous damage in woods. There 
are, also, such things as vole-plagues, when 
grasslands may be eaten bare and the pastures 
may be “ literally alive with thousands of voles.” 
One writer goes so far as to say that where voles 














are unchecked there is no natural regeneration 
of woodlands. 

Where there is afforestation the increased cover 
provided for voles, as well as the added supply of 
vegetable food, leads to marked increases in the 
vole populations—in the absence of weasels. It 
has been found, however, that there are no 
plagues of voles where the normal populations of 
stoats and weasels exercise a sufficiently rigid 
control. And this can happen without necessarily 
any increase in the numbers of predators, due 
partly, no doubt, to their habit, already mentioned, 
of killing one after another. 

Most predators kill only for food. They take 
only what is necessary to satisfy their bodily 
needs. The smaller members of the weasel family 
do more, which is why they are branded as killers. 
It is a habit which is difficult to explain on the 
grounds of natural selection, and it could appear 
almost as if some far-sighted providence had 
implanted the habit precisely to keep down 
plagues—except that we should have to credit 
that providence with being responsible for the 
plagues also. It is a habit which, if it could be 
properly harnessed, would give a most effective 
biological control of smaller rodent pests. 

F. Fraser Darling is especially downright on 
this subject. Writing on the Highlands, in 1947, 
he is most emphatic: ‘‘ Even as I write, Highland 
fox-hunting organisations have expressed ‘ satis- 
faction’ at kills not only of foxes but badgers, 
otters, weasels and stoats. These same men will 
soon be yapping their dissatisfaction at plagues of 
voles and rabbits and calling on that universal 
Aunt Sally of Scotland, the Department of 
Agriculture, ‘ to do something.’ ”’ 

The question of the usefulness or otherwise of 
particular animals is one of the biggest problems 
in wildlife conservation. It would be possible, 
given time and adequate research, to answer each 
on purely factual or scientific grounds. In each, 
however, the findings of the scientists would be 
subject to conflicting human in- 
terests. This is what makes con- 
servation so very much a matter 
of one section of the community 
wishing to have its cake while 
another section wants to eat it, 
and it is not always possible to be 
out of sympathy with either side. 
The weasel may be the finest rat- 
control but when rats infest 
poultry-runs the poultry farmer is 
faced with a dilemma. It would 
be difficult to convince a game- 
keeper that a wood benefits from 
the presence of weasels if he has 
even no more than a fear that 
pheasant chicks may be molested. 
The forester ought to welcome 
the little killer, but he may not do 
so if he is making a secondary 
income by letting the shooting 
rights. 

Into this plexus of conflicting 
interests and opinions has been 
thrown another in recent times, 
with the increase in bird-watching. 
Anything that militates against 
this is apt to incur the displeasure 


Weasels, we are told, are among 
the predators whose persecution 
has led to an increase in the numbers of warblers 
and other small birds. They are also accused of 
preying upon tree-sparrows, the localised and un- 
familiar relatives of the common house-sparrow. 
A. W. Boyd, writing in 1951, says: ‘“‘ At Frandly 
[in Cheshire) we take a poor view of its habits, for 
it has discovered and enters the nesting-boxes 
used by tits and tree-sparrows, through holes too 
small for a house-sparrow, and wipes out brood 
after brood.” 
There is a saying that a weasel can pass through 
a wedding ring, let alone the entrance to a nesting- 
box. Our pet weasel failed to re-enter its sleeping- 
box when the entrance was covered with a board 
in which a hole the size of a wedding ring had been 
bored, although it made repeated and strenuous 
efforts to do so. The saying must be near the 
truth, however, for a weasel’s skull can be passed 
readily through a ring. No doubt much depends on 
the size of the weasel and how big the wedding ring. 
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A CHURCH APPOINTMENT: CANON 
BERNARD PAWLEY. 
Canon Pawley will act as liaison 
for the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York during the oe 
for the Vatican Council. He will 
be the link between the Church of 
England Council on Inter-Church 
Relations and the Roman Catholic 
Secretariat for Promoting Christian 
Unity. 


A FAMOUS BALLET IMPRESARIO: 
THE LATE MARQUIS DE CUEVAS. 
The Marquis de Cuevas, who died 
in Cannes on February 22, at the 
age of seventy-five, devoted much 
his life to the cause of ballet. 
He founded the Ballet Inter- 
national in America in 1944 and 
in 1947 he combined with another 
company to make a company 
known by his name. 


A NOTED DOG BREEDER: 
THE LATE LORNA, COUNTESS HOWE. 
Lorna, Countess Howe, who was 
the widow of the fourth Earl 
Howe, died on February 24 at her 
home near Newbury at the age of 
seventy-three. She was one of the 
chief authorities on gun d and 
her book, ‘‘ The Popular Labrador 
Retriever,” is considered one of 

the best of its kind. 


i 
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A FRENCH NAVAL OFFICER: 
THE LATE ADMIRAL P. AUBOYNEAU. 
Admiral Philippe Auboyneau, who 
died on February 22, at the age 
of sixty-one, was Commander of 
the Free French Navy at one 
period during World War Two. 
Before becoming a Commander in 

1940 he served in the Danube and 
Black Sea. Towards the end of 
the war he commanded the Third 

Cruiser Division. 


THE LONDON NEWS 


PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE 
AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


ILLUSTRATED 


FORMERLY PRIMATE OF N.Z.: AN ICELANDIC AMBASSADOR: A TRAWLERS’ PRESIDENT: THE 


THE LATE DR. R. H. OWEN. 
Dr. Owen, who died on Febru- 
ary 24, at the age of seventy-three, 
was a former Bishop of Wellington 
and Archbishop of New Zealand, 
1952-1960, educated at Dulwich 
College, and at Wadham College, 
Oxford. A fine oarsman, he 

ained a Blue and also rowed for 
ander. He was Headmaster of 

Uppingham from 1916-34. 
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M. HENRIK SV. BJORNSSON. 
M. Henrik Sv. Bjornsson, the new 
Icelandic Ambassador to Britain, 
presented his letters of Credence 
to the Queen Mother and Princess 
Margaret at Buckingham Palace 
on February 24. He is a son of 
the late first President of Iceland. 
M. Bjornsson has held a wide 
variety of appointments and has 
served in Oslo and Washington. 


LATE SIR FARNDALE PHILLIPS. 
Sir Farndale Phillips, who died on 
February 25, at age of fifty- 
five, was President of the British 
Trawlers’ Federation. Educated 
at Colchester Royal Grammar 
School, he joined the Marines in 
1923 and first served in China. 
At the end of World War II he 
became Fleet Royal Marine Officer, 

British Pacific Fleet. 
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THE LATE KING MOHAMMED V OF MOROCCO. 

of fifty-one. The 
assan II. The late 
ned in 1955 after 
ne Mohammed V. 
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THE NEW KING OF MOROCCO: HASSAN II. 
King Mohammed of Morocco died suddenly during a nose operation on February 26, at the 
news of his death was broadcast by his son the Crown Prince, who  - “yt precialmed - by 
King played a leading part in gaining his oe s independence rom the French, whi a) 
he had enaienedl from exile in Corsica and Madagnecas. In 1957 he declared himself 





THREE RECENTLY APPOINTED ROYAL ACADEMICIANS. 
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MR , JAMES GUNN. MR. CHRISTOPHER SANDERS. MR. NORMAN HEPPLE. 

Mr. James Gunn, Mr. Christopher Sanders and Mr. Norman Hepple were elected Royal Academicians at the General 
Assembly of Academicians and Associates of the Royal Academy of Arts held on February 21. Mr. Gunn, who is 
sixty-seven and is a firm opponent of modern trends in art, is well known as a portrait painter. Mr. Sanders, who 
is fifty-five, was a gold medallist at the Paris Salon in 1954 and a silver medallist in 1955. Mr. Hepple, who was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy in 1954, is also a portrait painter. 


WRITER OF MUSICAL SHOWS: 
THE LATE MR. D. FURBER. 
Mr. Douglas Furber, who has died 
at the age of seventy-five, was 
best known as the author of the 
words to such famous songs as 
“The Lambeth Walk,” “ Lime- 
house Blues,” “‘ The of St. 
Mary’s” and “God Send You 
Back To Me.” He was the author 
of many musical plays and revues. 


ORGANIST OF ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL, 
WINDSOR: DR. S. CAMPBELL. 

Dr. Sidney Cam , who is 
organist of Canterbury Cathedral, 
is to succeed Sir William Harris 
as organist and master of the 
choristers at St. George’s a 
Windsor, on September 

Campbeli has been aw at 
Canterbury since 1956 when he 


} 
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left Southwark Cathedral. 


THE LATE MR. PERCY GRAINGER. 
Mr. Percy Grainger died in New 
York on February 20, at the age of 
seventy-eight. After an Australian 
upbringing and studying in Ger- 
many, he had a phenomenal suc- 
cess in London in the early years 
of this century. He is chi 
known for his settings of Engli 


Mr. Carter has been appointed 
Director of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation. He was for fifteen years 
librarian at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and after the 
war was head of the Libraries 
Division of Unesco in Paris. 
Mr. Michael Pattrick is to be 
principal of the L.C.C. Central 
School of Arts and Crafts. 
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WONDER whether the name Pistrucci means 
anything to people to-day? In my case, 
when I saw it in a recent Christie’s catalogue, the 
faintest of faint bells tinkled in my ears, reminding 
me of things I had heard of years ago—vague 
stories of a wonderfully brilliant engraver of 
intaglios and cameos whose imitations of classical 
gems deceived the very elect. The truth was, as 
I soon discovered, that Benedetto Pistrucci 
(1784-1855) was in no sense of the word a forger, 
but a competent lapidary who made cameos in the 
manner of the past. 


It was the dealers, at first in Rome and then 
elsewhere, who passed off his productions as 
antique because at that time an uncritical market 
would pay large sums for the bogus and very little 
for good modern work. Collectors, of whom there 
were many all over Europe, were only too anxious 
to be deceived—among them that great benefactor 
of the British Museum, Payne Knight. Knight 
happened to come to see Sir Joseph Banks, when 
Pistrucci was doing the iatter’s portrait, to show 
him a cameo of Flora—‘‘ the finest Greek cameo 
in existence.’’ Pistrucci asked to see it and said: 
“That is my work,” whereupon Knight became 
very angry indeed, and Pistrucci thanked him for 
paying him so great a compliment. Pistrucci had 
made it for the dealer Bonelli and had been paid 
about £5 for it—and Knight had bought it from 
Bonelli for {500. Bonelli naturally denied the 
story, and Knight, it appears, never forgave 
Pistrucci for having told him the truth! *“ Sir 
Joseph Banks,”’ says Pistrucci, in his entertaining 
autobiography, “‘ laughed so much that he could 





42 * 
FIG. 2. AN OVAL PALE SARDONYX CAMEO, BY BENEDETTO 
PISTRUCCI (1784-1855), CUT WITH THE HEAD OF MINERVA. 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM NOW POSSESSES PISTRUCCI’'S WAX 
MODEL FOR THE ENGLISH SOVEREIGN, FIRST ISSUED IN 1816— 
SHOWING ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. (4 ins. high.) 


not stop himself. Mr. Knight went away like a 
drowning flea (pulce bagnato).” 


Forgeries were on a vast scale during the first 
fifty years of the rgth century and Pistrucci tells 
us that he soon discovered that the dealers in 
Rome for whom he worked before he became well 
known either removed his signature from his cameos 
or replaced it with that of a Greek artist; so he 
protected his reputation by signing his work with 
a private mark in an inconspicuous place. Bonelli 
—whom he was to discover later to be a complete 
rogue—met him first in Rome and urged him to 





A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


19TH-CENTURY LAPIDARY. 


accompany him to England. They reached Paris 
together. Then, bis brother having warned him 
about Bonelli, he refused to go further, saying he 
would stay in Paris for a time. It was 1814, and 
Pistrucci found himself marooned during the 
Hundred Days, saw Napoleon on several occasions 
and managed to execute a portrait—the last, it 
would seem, made of the Emperor before his exile. 
He then travelled to England and gives a lively 





FIG. 1. AN OVAL SARDONYX CAMEO, BY ELISA PISTRUCCI, 
CUT WITH A PORTRAIT HEAD OF HER FATHER, BENEDETTO 
PISTRUCCI. (1} ins. high.) 


account of his reception at Dover, for there, thanks 
to Bonelli’s vindictiveness, he was greeted at the 
Customs as a suspected spy. Luckily he had some 
letters of introduction and was befriended by Mr. 
Konig of the British Museum who introduced him 
to Sir Joseph Banks. 


Banks remained a powerful and faithful friend 
tor he supported him throughout the absurd row 
with the influential Payne Knight, and ordered 
from him a jasper cameo of George III. In 1816, 
he introduced him to the Master of the Mint, Mr. 
Wellesley Pole, who had Pistrucci’s jasper cameo 
copied on the half-crown of the new coinage: this 
was not a success. Pistrucci suggested “St. 
George and the Dragon” as a suitable subject 
for the reverse of the gold coinage and was com- 
missioned to execute a cameo in jasper to be copied. 
In 1817, the chief engraver at the Mint died. He 
had not succeeded in making a satisfactory copy 
of the George I/{ portrait and it was now felt that 
there was no cne else who would be able to make 
a success of the ‘“‘ George and Dragon.’”’ Pistrucci 
was therefore offered the post of Chief Engraver, 
with a house within the walls and {500 per annum. 
For a foreigner to be preferred to a true-born 
Englishman caused such a commotion, that the 
office of Chief Engraver remained unfilled, although 
Pistrucci did the work. All this and much besides 
is related partly in the artist’s own biography 
(which breaks off abruptly with the note about the 
jasper cameo of George III) and partly in the book 
“The Science of Gems,” 1867, by Archibald 
Billing, of which the autobiography forms the 


appendix. 


Billing was a medical man, Professor of Clinical 
Medicine at the London Hospital and President of 
the Hunterian Society, and evidently a passionate 
collector in his spare time. His book—long out of 
print, of course—is both learned and extremely 
sensible; erudition and good sense do not invariably 
walk hand in hand. He has some pungent things 
to say about forgeries—good hard-hitting, with 
chapter and verse for a great deal besides. He is 
writing in 1867 and the modern young woman of 
to-day, with all her opportunities for a full life, 
will read this with interest: ‘ All the work of 
modelling in wax, and gem engraving, is admirably 
suited to the delicate fingers of females and could 
be easily enough executed by these lady amateurs 


who have a correct eye and a taste for drawing. . . . 
Gem engraving would be a lucrative as well as an 
available mode of occupation for young ladies ’’— 
and he points to the success of Pistrucci’s daughter 
Elisa, who showed the sardonyx cameo of “‘ The 
Death of Adonis ”’ in the International Exhibition 
of 1862. She was also responsible for the 
portrait of her father, also cut in sardonyx (Fig. 1). 
The head of Minerva (Fig. 2) is by Pistrucci 
himself, a commission for which he was paid 
500 guineas. 


His prices for portraits were from 50 to 
150 guineas; for fancy heads and groups from 100 
to 300 guineas and upwards for particularly large 
and difficult subjects, the highest recorded the 
850 guineas paid to him for a large cameo of the 
Emperor Augustus and Livia. Billing comments: 
“Modern artists are infinitely indebted to Prince 
Poniatowsky ’’ (who had employed so many in 
imitating the work of the past) “‘ and to Pistrucci; 
to the first for showing that living artists could 
execute work equal to the ancients; and to the 
latter for proving, moreover, that they could not 
be distinguished, and that a talented artist could 
earn more by fine works signed with his own name, 
than by forging antiques.” 


It is evident from Dr. Billing’s book that the 
enthusiasm for the arts of Greece and Rome which 
had inspired the 18th century and the first part 
of the 19th, and which had been responsible for 
the production of the innumerable forgeries he 
mentions, was already waning a century ago. 
Looking back now, with all the wisdom and ex- 
perience accumulated during the past hundred 
years, we can smile amiably at the preposterous 
gullibility of a Payne Knight—until we remember 
the wonderful forgeries of Dossena in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s, who, in the realm of sculpture, appears 
to have been as imbued with the spirit of the 





FIG. 3. AN OVAL GREY AND WHITE AGATE CAMEO, ALSO 

BY PISTRUCCI—A SCENE FROM ONE OF THE SIRIS BRONZES. 

ALL THREE CAMEOS WERE SOLD RECENTLY AT CHRISTIE'S. 
(24 ins. high.) 


distant past as was Pistrucci in the miniature world 
of cameos. The cameo of Fig. 3 was cut by 
Pistrucci in grey and white agate—a scene from 
one of the Siris bronzes, that is, two bronze reliefs 
on each side of the breastplate of a cuirass found 
near the River Siris, in Italy, and presented to the 
British Museum by the Chevalier Bronsted. 


To avoid any misapprehension I should empha- 
sise perhaps that these cameos are carved direct 
from the stone and taking advantage of its 
striations. They must not be confused with 
imitations by people like Wedgwood or Tassie, 
using paste. 
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VISITS BY BRITISH AND GREEK PRINCESSES; AND OTHER HOME NEWS. 


BOUND FOR PARIS: EIGHT W.R.A.C. “ RED CAPS" WHO WERE DUE TO TAKE UP THEIR DUTIES IN FRANCE, AT S.H.A.P.E. 
H.Q., TOWARDS THE END OF FEBRUARY. THEY ARE MEMBERS OF 140 PROVOST COMPANY, W.R.A.C., KINGSTON GATE CAMP, 
RICHMOND PARK. SIX ARE FROM ENGLAND, ONE FROM IRELAND AND ONE FROM KENYA. 


THE NEW SERVICE DRESS FOR OTHER RANKS IN THE BRITISH ARMY 
AS ANNOUNCED BY MR. PROFUMO, WAR MINISTER, FEB. 17. 
During the coming financial year it is hoped that about half the 
Army will be equipped with this new uniform. Staffs at training 
depots and establishments will get it first. As the photograph 
shows, for leave, the kit-bag is replaced by a large suitcase. 


~ 


RESCUE OFF THE NORFOLK COAST: THE CAISTER LIFEBOAT ALONGSIDE THE 4124-TON NORWEGIAN CARGO 
VESSEL GUDVEIG, WHICH CAUGHT FIRE IN THE ENGINE-ROOM ON FEBRUARY 24. 
SMILES FROM TWO GREEK PRINCESSES AT LONDON AIRPORT ON THEIR No one was hurt when the Gudveig caught fire in fog as she was making for Immingham with a cargo 
ARRIVAL WITH THE KING AND QUEEN OF THE HELLENES—FEBRUARY 26. Spanien Se oe, 
King Paul and Queen Frederika of the Hellenes were accompanied by oe eS 
their two daughters, Princess Sophia (left), aged twenty-two, and Princess RO Ceseeen SeSnOSeREED, a8 


Irene (right), eighteen, when they arrived for a private visit to Britain. = tog ont —- Fe a 


Tennyson picked up 
the crew. 


(Right.) 

PRINCESS MARGARET 
AND MR. ANTONY 
ARMSTRONG-JONES 
TALKING TO LEMMIE 
MABASO, ONE OF THE 
CAST OF THE MUSICAL 

“ KING KONG.” 


Princess Margaret 
and her husband are 
seen here talking to 
a member of the cast 
of “ King Kong,” a 
charity premiére of 
which they attended 
at the Princes Theatre 


accompanied the 
en Mother to the 
oyal Film perform- 
ance of “‘ The Facts 
of Life” at the Odeon 
Theatre, Leicester 
Square where eighteen 
stage and screen 

personalities 

AT THE ROYAL FILM PERFORMANCE OF “ THE FACTS OF LIFE": PRINCESS MARGARET TALKING presented to 
TO MR. WARREN BEATTY AND MISS JOAN COLLINS. Royal Party. 
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4 HIS is stiff news,’’ says the Mes- 

senger to Antony; and so is my 
news of the week: Ibsen’s last play but one, with 
Borkman in his life-in-death; a study of diabolism 
and bigotry in early 17th-century France; and the 
midnight fires of ‘‘ The Changeling,’’ brought at 
last to professional performance from an upper 
shelf. There have also been two farces, and the 
news here is equally stiff: one of them, indeed, 
is as inept as ever I expect to see. 


Where to begin ? Let us say Loudun, 
the small town in Central France where 
Urbain Grandier went to his doom. He 
was the priest of St. Peter's Church, a 
handsome, intelligent, arrogant rake, 
described thus in Aldous Huxley’s ‘‘ The 
Devils of Loudun,’’* on which John 
Whiting has based the present Aldwych 
play called, simply, “‘ The Devils ’’: 


He had large dark eyes and, under his 
biretta, an abundance of crinkly black hair 
His forehead was high, his nose aquiline, his 
lips red, full, and mobile. An elegant Van 
Dyck beard adorned his chin, and on his 
upper lip he wore a narrow moustache 
sedulously trained a 4d pomaded so that its 
curling ends confronted one another, on 
either side of the nose, like a pair of coquet- 
tish question-marks. To post-Faustian eyes 
his portrait suggests a flashier, not un- 
amiable, and only slightly less intelligent 
Mephistopheles in clerical fancy dress 


Richard Johnson, of the Stratford- 
upon-Avon company, has found a most 
workable mask for Grandier, though Mr. 
Whiting has glorified the man in the stage 
play. With his mystical experience and 
his resolute spiritual agonies, Grandier 
becomes one of the noble army of 
martyrs. Enemies in the town 
had long worked for his doom. 
He was brought to it, fantastically 
—all of this is upon record— 
through the agency of a young, 
frustrated, hump-backed Ursuline 
Prioress who had heard of his 
amorous reputation, and who was 
angered by his refusal to become 
director of the small community of 
nuns. Obsessive, frustrated desire 
bred mass hysteria and the feign- 
ing of devilish “‘ possession,’’ and 
ended in the arraignment of the 
priest as a sorcerer. 


From that point it became 
easy for the priest’s enemies. The 
nuns sustained their dreary exhi- 
bitionist charades; Grandier was 
seized, tried, tortured, and burned. 
The tale (which has developments 
Mr. Whiting does not reach) is a 
horrifying, documented story of 
bigotry and lust. I do not believe 
that it is good material for the 
theatre, though Mr. Whiting has 
shown craft and patience in turn- 
ing it to a mosaic of short scenes, 
and Peter Wood, the director, has 
put it on the stage resourcefully 
with a number of ironic contrasts 
and with Sean Kenny to suggest 
place and mood in the simplest 
way: the church, for example, is represented by a 
great fragment of stained glass. 


This is all very well; and such a passage as 
the exposure of the nuns’ deceit (to no purpose, 
as it appears) by the matter-of-fact Prince’ Henri 
de Condé, has a quick theatrical impact. But, as 
the night proceeds, one feels that much incidental 
cleverness is being wasted upon a theme inherently 
repellent. Grandier’s character and his motives 
do not take the strain. There is a mistaken 
insistence on scenes of torture which 


JOHN WHITING FROM THE BOOK BY ALDOUS HUXLEY. 
BY THE STRATFORD-ON-AVON COMPANY. SEEN HERE (L. TO R.) ARE: GRANDIER (RICHARD JOHNSON) 
AND, KNEELING, JEANNE (DOROTHY TUTIN) AND FATHER MIGNON (DONALD LAYNE-SMITH). 
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STIFF NEWS. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


pass into hardly more than an assemblage of 
horrors. 


Dorothy Tutin toils with gallantry as a tire- 
somely hysterical nun; but the best of the other 
performances is Derek Godfrey’s coolly authori- 
tative Prince Henri. Those who know the source- 
book will like to see how the dramatist has selected 
and heightened; others may find pleasure in the 
stagecraft, if not in the matter of the play, and 









professional stage at the Royal Court), as 

‘“‘an ugly tale of lust and murder.”’ The 
difference is that, unlike the Middleton-Rowley 
play, it is not “‘ made to illustrate the sublime and 
terrible workings of Divine justice.’’ Various 
critics, who are quoted in the Court programme, 
have discussed the play (first licensed in 1622). 
There should have been room for W. Bridges- 
Adams's succinct “‘ half-masterpiece.’’ ¢ So, in fact, 
it is. We observe an extraordinary dark fire 
in the association of De Flores with 
Beatrice- Joanna, the servitor-turned-mur- 
derer with the “fair murderess *’ who 
must pay her agent in soul and body. 
She becomes, as another play has it, 
in blood stepp’d in so far that, should 
she wade no more, returning were as 
tedious as go o’er. The scenes between 
Beatrice and De Flores are magnificently 
wrought, rising to the man’s inflexible 
answer: 


Can you weep Fate from its determined 
purpose ? 
So soon may you weep me 


Unluckily, the main plot has a sub- 
plot (assumed to be Rowley’s) about 
lunatics real and assumed, fun in a mad- 
house that droops wearily from the past. 
Possibly it can be regarded as a comment 
on the more important action, but though 
all of us like to exercise the kind of 
perverse ingenuity that proves black to 
be white, I cannot believe that there is 








IN ITS FIRST SUBSTANTIAL PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION FOR OVER 300 YEARS: MIDDLE- 
TON AND ROWLEY’S “ THE CHANGELING,” NOW PRODUCED AT THE ROYAL COURT. 
IN THIS SCENE ARE BEATRICE-JOANNA (MARY URE) AND ALSEMERO (JEREMY BRETT). 





FROM “THE DEVILS"—A PLAY ABOUT MASS HYSTERIA IN A COMMUNITY OF NUNS—ADAPTED BY 


possibly ask themselves how this grisly anecdote 
would have been managed in the days of the 
more rigid “‘ historical drama.’’ I am sure that 
various people will discover the oddest subtleties 
and significances in the piece. But one can 
search too hard. It is material for such a docu- 
ment as Mr. Huxley’s; it is not the stuff of the 
theatre. 


One might speak of “‘ The Devils,’ as Lord 
David Cecil of ‘‘ The Changeling ”’ (restored to the 


IT IS BEING PRODUCED AT THE ALDWYCH 


any good excuse for this stuff. Still, that 
is not what we go to the Court to find. 
We go to see the Beatrice-De Flores scenes 
in performance at last. One of the figures, 
the man as Robert Shaw establishes him, 
comes out with an intense power 
now brooding, now livid. In com- 
parison, Mary Ure is oddly pallid, 
though she can cope with such an 
ingenuous scene as_ the bride- 
groom’s test. She and Zoé Caldwell 
(making much of little) might 
well have exchanged parts. Tony 
Richardson has directed impres- 
sively, if a shade too slowly, and 
neither the simple sets (by Jocelyn 
Herbert) nor the costumes (these 
after Goya) obtrude. 


We are most grateful to the 
Court for its choice of ‘ The 
Changeling.”” So we should be to 
Mr. Miles and’ the Mermaid for 
‘* John Gabriel Borkman,” though 
here the performance—except for 
Freda Jackson’s driving Gunhild 
—endures less well. The produc- 
tion, by Julius Gellner, is pinched 
and ill-lighted, and the voices 
have not been balanced judiciously. 
But it is a play like a great winter- 
stripped fir set against the frigid 
sky: Ibsen has laid bare every 
twig. Naturally I went to Bernard 
Shaw’s criticism of the Strand 
production in 1897, with its close 
analysis of the principals, and 
found myself sticking at the 
phrase “Mesopotamian 
solemnity”’ that Shaw f} used for 
some of the speech. 


Stiff work: I move gingerly to the farces. 
Philip King’s ‘‘ Pools Paradise” (Phoenix) is an 
unfortunate effort—by a dramatist who has 
usually known his business—to recapture the 
craziness of “‘See How They Run.” “Stop It, 
Whoever You are,” by Henry Livings (Arts), is 
just dire: a presumably “ liberated ” farce that 
is a very sad comment on the aspirations of the 
up-and-coming drama. 





appear to follow the book faithfully, and 
which fill much of the last act. Richard 
Johnson endures them with a tingling 
truth, and he is equally sure and imagina- 
tive elsewhere. For all this the play does 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ THE THREE CASKETS ” (Players).—Peter Greenwell’s musical play, with 
book and lyrics by Gordon Snell; designed by Reginald Woolley. 


(March 1.) 


Cameo: * Chatto and Windus, 1952, pages 6-7. 

t ‘‘ The Irresistible Theatre’’ (Secker and 
Warburg, 1957), page 269. 

} “ Our Theatres in the Nineties’’’ (Constable, 
1932), Vol. 3, pages 122-129. 
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“KING KONG”: 


FTER a charity premiére 
on February 22, which 

was attended by Princess Mar- 
garet and Mr. Antony Arm- 
strong-Jones, “‘ King Kong,” 
the all-African jazz-musical, 
had its public opening night 
in this country at the Princes 
Theatre on February 23. The 
book is by Harry Bloom with 
lyrics by Pat Williams, but 
the music is by the African 
composer Todd Matshikiza and 
all the sixty members of the 
cast are Africans. It is a story 
based on fact, the tale of a 
famous Zulu boxer, King 
Kong, who committed suicide 
rather than serve a long 
sentence with hard labour— 
and it is a tale, with something 
of the flavour of ‘‘ Carmen,” 
of love, jealousy and death in 
a Johannesburg shanty. The 
hero is King Kong, the boxer; 
the heroine Joyce, the shebeen- 
queen or proprietress of the 
drinking [Continued opposite. 
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STARS AND SCENES FROM THE ALL-AFRICAN JAZZ MUSICAL. 

















Continued.| and dancing dive, 
“* Back of the Moon "’; and the 
villain is the gangster, Lucky, 
King Kong’s rival for Joyce’s 
affections. Joyce plays fast 
and loose with both and after 
King Kong falls on hard times, 
as the result of Lucky’s 
manceuvres, he kills Joyce at 
the wedding of his trainer. At 
his trial he dismisses his 
lawyer and pleads for death; 
and when sentenced only to 
penal servitude commits 
suicide by walking into the 
waters of adam. This account, 
however, gives no idea of the 
vibrant vitality and gaiety of 
the performance, the thrilling 
dances and ensembles, and the 
exciting and tuneful music. 
The direction is by Leon 
Gluckman, the décor and 
costumes by Arthur Goldreich 
and the choreography by 
Arnold Dover. The show had 
a tremendous reception on its 
first night. 








“IT’S A WEDDING ”: PETAL (SOPHIE MGCINA) LEADING IN THE BRIDE FOR THE WEDDING OF KING 
KONG'S TRAINER, JACK—THROUGH LINES OF FRIENDS. 


























THE “CHAMP,” THE BOXER-HERO OF 

THE PLAY: KING KONG (NATHAN 

(MDLEDLE), IN WHITE TRACK-SUIT AT 
THE HEIGHT OF HIS PRIDE. 


THE DYNAMIC AND FATED HEROINE 

OF “KING KONG”: PEGGY PHANGO 

AS JOYCE, THE SHEBEEN-QUEEN AT 
“BACK OF THE MOON.” 





SUNDAY IN THE TOWNSHIP: THE GUMBOOT DANCERS IN A DANCE WHICH HAS DEVELOPED FROM A 
ZULU TRIBAL DANCE, WITH NEW EFFECTS DEVELOPED FROM THE USE OF GUMBOOTS. 























THE YOUNGEST STAR OF THE SHOW: LEMMY “SPECIAL” MABASO, STANDING ON THE 
ICE-CREAM CART, PLAYING HIS PENNY WHISTLE. 


ONE OF THE SHOW’S MOST DRAMATIC MOMENTS: KING KONG HAS JUST KILLED ONE OF THE HENCHMEN 
OF THE GANGSTER LUCKY (JOE MOGOTSI), WHO HERE SWEARS VENGEANCE. 


Photographs by Houston Rogers. 
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NCE again the committee which chooses the 
film for the Royal Performance of the year 
has covered itself with something less than glory. 
“ The Facts of Life ’’ is a tired and tasteless little 
farce about an adulterous flirtation to which not 
even an expert and lively couple like Bob Hope 
and Lucille Ball can give the semblance of wit. 
The plot is stale, and the lines are feeble, and 
neither of these two normally lively players brings 
anything like his or her usual sparkle and piquancy 
to the unfortunate affair. It largely happens in 
Monterey, California, but it has hardly even 
scenery to recommend it. 


So let us without further tut-tutting and delay 
pass on to two British films which might have been 
chosen for this charitable occasion, and were not. 
These are ‘‘ No Love For Johnnie ”’ (directed by 
Ralph Thomas) and ‘‘ The Long and the Short and 
the Tall’’ (directed by Leslie Norman). Each 
of these films, it is true, has been branded with 
an ‘‘ X”’ Certificate, and is therefore to be shown 
“to adults only.’’ But the first has, so to speak, 
brought this upon itself by the inclusion of a love- 
scene in a bedroom which is exaggerated and by 
no means absolutely integral. This might, in my 
opinion, have been profitably cut or reduced 
anyhow, before being shown to the general public. 
The other—a screen-adaptation of Willis Hall’s 
striking war-play, set in the Burmese jungle—has 
nothing but some forceful and soldierly language 
to disrecommend it. It could hardly corrupt any 
boy old enough to read Rudyard Kipling. 


The Parliamentary one—based on the novel by 
the late Wilfred Fienburgh—is the story of the 
career of Johnnie Byrne—a nice, handsome, witty, 
but not absolutely conscientious M.P. of forty-two 
or so. He is unhappily married to a sharp-angled 
wife who wants to leave him at the outset, and 
then wants to return to him towards the end. He 
rather likes Mary (Billie Whitelaw), the girl in the 
flat upstairs, who distinctly inclines to him like- 
wise. But he is suddenly bowled over—the sort of 
thing that is inclined to happen to men of his age— 





ABOUT WAR IN THE BURMESE JUNGLE: A SCENE FROM “ THE LONG AND THE SHORT 

AND THE TALL,” WITH SERGEANT MITCHEM (RICHARD TODD) SHOWING THE 

JAPANESE SCOUT (KENJI TAKAKI), WHO IS HELD BY CORPORAL JOHNSTONE (RICHARD 
HARRIS) THAT HE IS TO KEEP QUIET. (WARNER-PATHE; PLAZA CINEMA). 


by her young friend Pauline (Mary Peach), a 
delectable slip of a girl. 


Johnnie has been a shade lax in his Parlia- 
mentary duties. The north-country town which 
has just re-elected him is a little dissatisfied, 
though it does succumb to his charm on the over- 
rare occasions he goes back to have a look at it. 
A little clique of politicians in his 


FILM OF THE YEAR? 
By ALAN DENT. 


House for the very substantial and deplorable 
reason that he and his Pauline are—like Milton’s 
Adam and Eve—‘ emparadised in one another's 
arms.”’ The bedroom scene—as I have said— 
is tastelessly prolonged like similar (and how 
similar they all are!) scenes in recent films like 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE, 





MARY PEACH, WHO IS APPEARING IN “NO LOVE FOR 
JOHNNIE” (RANK). 

Alan Dent writes: ‘‘ For once in a way we are perhaps 
rather more chivalrous than critical in giving the fort- 
night’s prize to Mary Peach for her performance as the 
M.P.’s young mistress in ‘No Love for Johnnie’—especially 
as there is a towering performance of the M.P. himself by 
Peter Finch (who must be growing a little weary of 
awards). But this newcomer is as intelligent as she is 

ing; and she has one moment of truth—duly 
described in this review—in which she goes right to the 
heart of the problem of dis- 
parity of age in an earnest 
love-affair. The film, strik- 
ingly well directed by Ralph 
Thomas and with several 
other first-rate performances, 
began its London career on 
February 9 at the Leicester 

Square Theatre.” 


“The Entertainer’ and 
“Saturday Night and 
Sunday Motning.” The 
deeply-buried Puritan in 
me rises up to protest 
that the film-makers are 
turning the filmgoers into 
a crowd of voyeurs or 
erotic lookers-on. Let 
me only say that it takes 
a great deal of licence to 
arouse that deeply-buried 
Puritan! Other critics, 
doubtless fearful to be 
thought prudish, make 
no comment or protesta- 
tion whatsoever. 


Far better and less 
hackneyed are the scenes 
in the House when Johnnie fails to appear, 
his subsequent arraignment by his constituency 
at a crowded and very well-devised meet- 
ing (with Gladys Henson to the fore), and 
a dramatic and highly satisfactory conclusion 
to the film in which Johnnie achieves at least 
an approximation to his ambitions. (Tiny but 
unimprovable performances by Stanley Holloway 





and Paul Rogers should be warmly recommended 
in passing.) 


But the film chiefly relies on an admirable and 
often witty script by Nicholas Phipps and Mordecai 
Richler, and most especially upon Peter Finch, 
a major film-actor who is now clever enough 
to make even a character’s lack of assurance 
assuring. The enchanting little Miss Peach has at 
least two minutes of good acting in her performance 
—when Johnnie tells her at the height of his 
passion that he hopes to marry her, and when 
Pauline shows in a flicker of her face, but without 
a word, that he is going to do nothing of the sort. 


The script of ‘‘ The Long and the Short and the 
Tall’ has been written by Wolf Mankowitz, who 
has very wisely retained Mr. Hall’s story in essence 
and a very great deal of his terse and biting 
dialogue. The play was claustrophobic, keeping 
us all the time with the little patrol of well- 
differentiated soldiers in a hut in the middle of the 
Japanese-infested Burmese jungle. They have 
caught one prisoner, and in their treatment of this 
dumb, unhappy wretch we see the characters of our 
seven men intricately and convincingly deployed. 


The film—as so often happens—refuses to be 
claustrophobic. We follow two of the men when 
they go out to reconnoitre, and we see the enemy 
soldiers occasionally instead of merely hearing them 
on the battered radio when it can be got to work. 
This loosens some of the tension undeniably. 
The end of the play was, like the end of ‘‘ Journey’s 
End,” a big all-determining bang. On the other 
hand, the end of the film, the culmination of a 
scrap with the enemy outside the hut, is given an 
ingenious twist which sends us away with a sharp 
sense not only of the stupidities of war but of its 
ironic and sinister cruelties as well. Richard Todd 
and Laurence Harvey have taken over the two 
most assertive and talkative parts (the Sergeant 
with a past and the bullying but not quite over- 
bearing Private); but Ronald Fraser’s dour and, 
so to speak, underbearing scot has been wisely 





FROM “NO LOVE FOR JOHNNIE,” A FILM ABOUT PARLIAMENTARY 
LIFE, ADAPTED FROM THE LATE WILFRED FIENBURGH’S NOVEL: 
ALICE (ROSALIE CRUTCHLEY) GIVING JOHNNIE (PETER FINCH) A 
PIECE OF PAPER WITH HER TELEPHONE NUMBER WRITTEN ON IT. 


(LEICESTER SQUARE THEATRE). 


retained from the stage production, as has Kenji 
Takaki's silent but deeply expressive Japanese 
prisoner. 


Two sharp snips with a pair of scissors could 
have made “‘ No Love for Johnnie ” what amounts 
to the Film of the Year. The easy suppression 

of some of Private Bamforth’s ex- 





own Party (Donald Pleasence, Hugh 
Burden, and the always admirable Mervyn 
Johns) persuades him to ask the Prime 
Minister an awkward question at an awk- 
ward moment. The P.M. himself (tremen- 
dous restraint and suavity by Geoffrey 
Keen) cannot extract a promise from 
Johnnie that he will at least procrastinate 
with his question. 


But when the appointed afternoon 
arrives Johnnie is, quite simply, not in the 





OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“THE SUNDOWNERS ” (Warner. Generally Released, February 27).—Robert 
Mitchum and Deborah Kerr as a wandering shepherd and shepherdess in the 
wilds of Australia, with Peter Ustinov as an amusing remittance-man a shade 
uneasy on a horse, and Glynis Johns as the warm, good-natured landlady of a 
hotel in the Bush. Irresistibly breezy. 
“ESTHER AND THE KING” (20th Century-Fox. Generally Released, 
February 27) and “THE BIG FISHERMAN” (Disney. Generally Released, 
February 20).—These are the two latest examples of the kind of Biblical saga 
which attract multitudes whatsoever the scribes may say. 


~~ 


pletives could have made ‘‘ The Long and 
the Short and the Tall ”’ qualify almost as 
well for the same occasion. One gives a 
convincing picture of what, more or less, 
goes on in the House of Commons (and 
perhaps outside it as well). The other 
gives an even more convincing picture of 
what warfaring in the Burmese jungle 
must have been like. Either film, in any 
case, would have been considerably more 
edifying and definitely more entertaining 
than the one which was chosen and shown. 
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PRINCES AND PRINCESSES IN THE SNOW: MONACO’S RULER—AND FAMILY. 


- WL 5, 


THE HEIR TO THE PRINCIPALITY OF MONACO, PRINCE ALBERT, BEING TAKEN IN TOW BY HIS 
FATHER, PRINCE RAINIER, DURING THEIR WINTER HOLIDAY IN SWITZERLAND. 


POSING WITH HER SKIS OUTSIDE THE CHALET: PRINCESS GRACE IN SKI-ING CLOTHES DURING 
HER SWISS HOLIDAY WITH HER HUSBAND AND CHILDREN. 


ee 
WATCHED BY HER ADMIRING YOUNGER BROTHER AND MOTHER: PRINCESS CAROLINE OF A PHOTOGRAPH FOR THE FAMILY ALBUM: PRINCESS GRACE OF MONACO, FORMERLY THE 
MONACO BEING HELPED ON SKIS BY HER FATHER, PRINCE RAINIER. AMERICAN ACTRESS GRACE KELLY, WITH HER SON, PRINCE ALBERT. 

The two children of Prince Rainier and Princess Grace have been enjoying graphs—the safe but hard way, without sticks. But her younger brother 
their first winter-sports holiday. Princess Caroline, who is four, and Prince had to be content with a toboggan. Prince Rainier himself was often less 
Albert, almost three, travelled with their parents early in February to their fortunate still, spending much of his time indoors, seeing to the political 
chalet near Gstaad, Switzerland, for a three-week holiday in the snow. Princess | affairs of his Principality, while Princess Grace spent the day with the children. 
Caroline was considered old enough to try ski-ing—judging from these photo- | The Prince, in fact, was in constant telephone communication with Monaco. 
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Ww it comes to space-travel, I am 

a stay-at-home. Not for me those 
journeys to the Moon or to Venus which 
will, I am sure, soon be advertised at cut 
rates by competing space-travel agents, 
and on which I am cross-examined by 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O’BRIEN. 


My novels this week have not filled me 
with any marked enthusiasm. Of the six 
I preferred Lonpon E.1, by Robert 
Poole. This is a story of boyhood and 
young manhood during the period of the 
blitz in the East End. The hero is a boy 








my youngest-but-one. I feel sure that I 

should find little to entrance me in stars, planets, 
and satellites. Nor, if it comes to that, have I 
really much chance of coming to understand the 
Universe from the scientific point of view. I 
have not found it easy to understand the recent 
controversy between two professors over how the 
universe began, and I was soon out of my depth 
in Dr. R. A. Lyttelton’s MAn’s VIEW OF THE 
UNIVERSE. Once you get beyond the solar system, 
talking in easy terms of nebulz and galaxies, I am 
always a light-year or two behind. Nevertheless, 
for those who can take these things in an easier 
stride than I can, this book will prove a mine of 
succinctly provided information. 

The chapter in which I took the most interest 
was the last, describing “ the expanding universe.”’ 
I found it depressing in the extreme. It seems that 
all the galaxies are retreating from one another at 
a speed rather less than that of light, and that 
within another few thousand million years’ time 
none of them will be visible from the earth, apart 
from the few members of our own local group. 
Well, I can, at a pinch, do without the galaxies— 
especially since I dare say that I shall, in a few 
thousand million years’ time, be thinking of other 
things—but the whole idea is the reverse of cosy. 
Then Dr. Lyttelton deals with various theories, 
such as those of cosmic repulsion, the “ big bang ”’ 
hypothesis, and the “‘ continuous creation theory.” 
It is all most interesting, profoundly disturbing— 
and I wish I were still allowed to believe in 
Genesis ! 

However, I am comforted by reflecting on the 
quality of the work turned out by those who 
accept the new possibilities of space-travel with 
avidity. The space-fiction writers have been 
cunningly, if appreciatively, analysed by Kingsley 
Amis in New Maps oF HELL. I readily admit that 
I have not read many of these lucubrations, but Iam 
sure that I have read enough to disagree with 
Mr. Amis when he wants them reviewed as general 
literature, “‘ not tucked away, as one writer has 
put it, in something called ‘Spaceman’s Realm ’ 
between the kiddy section and the dog stories.’’ Of 
course, many of these themes can be used to satirise 
modern society—what else, after all, was “ Gulli- 
ver’s Travels ’’ ?—but to me it seems obvious that 
Verne, Wells, and Swift were writers of an in- 
comparably higher quality than any of those now 
writing science or space-fiction who have come my 
way. By all means let Mr. Amis analyse them, 
finding in them meaning and content—he does so, 
at any rate, in a most competent and intriguing 
manner—but I am sure that the claims he makes 
for them are much too wide. 

Another pair of books which obviously go 
together are two which describe the search for and 
the kidnapping of Eichmann. The first of these 
—Tue Hunter, by’ Tuvia Friedman—is the 
autobiography of a Jew living in Poland who 
experienced the Nazi outrages against the Jews 
when he was a boy of seventeen, and devoted his 
whole life to pursuing and capturing the Jew- 
baiters. He settled eventually in Israel, where his 
relentless pursuit of Eichmann earned him a 
certain amount of ridicule. At last he had a letter 
from a Jew living in Argentina assuring him that 
he had traced Eichmann. Friedman and the 
Israeli authorities proceeded with the greatest of 
caution. Identification was first established, and 
then the actual capture was effected. For all its 
ultimate triumph, this is a sad book. 

The second of these books, THE CAPTURE OF 
ApoLF EICHMANN, is written by Moshe Pearlman, 
who has held various important official positions 
in Israel. This concentrates far more on the manner 
in which the capture was made—a brilliant 
operation, involving the drugging of Eichmann and 
his conveyance to a chartered aircraft on the 
pretence that he was drunk. It also deals at fair 
length with the resulting diplomatic war between 
Israel and Argentina. The latter was surely 
inevitable, but I cannot think that it was helped 
by the Israeli attitude. Both books give a certain 
amount of documentation about Eichmann’s 
history and record, with which we are likely to 
become grimly familiar before long. 

While a good many books have been written by 
retired officers of the C.I.D., I do not think that 
I have ever before come across a collection of true 
stories about private detectives. TEN GuINEAS A 
Day, by Frederick Oughton, is full of interesting 
anecdotes, and removes many popular miscon- 
ceptions. My only criticism of it is that it reads 
as though it had been slammed together without 
much attempt at arrangement. The story which 
most delighted me was one about a man who hired 


detectives to shadow himself! In the historical 
field, it is interesting to note that Pinkerton’s was 
not the most famous organisation of “ private 
eyes *’ in the United States; its main function was 
to supply labour spies who would take work in 
factories, join trade unions, and report on secret 
union matters to employers. 

Only an accomplished yachtsman will be fully 
able to appreciate ALONE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC, 
by Francis Chichester, who won the first east-to- 
west single-handed transatlantic yacht race last 
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CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


HROUGHOUT Scandinavia—in the broadest 

reach of the term; from Iceland, and even Green- 
land, in the west to Finland in the east—chess is a 
beloved pastime and a highly respected one. 
Assiduous readers of these Notes will readily recall 
references to my delightful chess visits in past years 
to Iceland, the Faeroes, Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark. 

So it is ; not surprising that for your scrapbook 
this week I offer you this amusing snippet from the 
Scandinavian peninsula. It is a game played in a 
Swedish club tournament a few weeks ago: 


SICILIAN DEFENCE. 
FRIDH DAHLBERG FRIDH DAHLBERG 
White Black White Black 
1. P-K4 P-QB4 
2. N-KB3 


4.NxP N. °B3 8. B- QxP 

The play has» been completely orthodox. 

B-QB4 by Wuite is all the mode against the 
Sicilian nowadays, thanks to the successes with it 
registered by the youthful Bobby Fischer, now U.S. 
Champion for the fourth time in succession. I am 
not overmuch impressed by White’s P-QB3. I am 
even less impressed by Black’s capture of the QNP. 
All the same, though you, like every other chess- 
player, know this as the traditional road to ruin... 
would you go just the right way about trapping the 
queen here ? 
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Seen Vue 


Threatening to win the queen by 10. B-Br. 
Black has a measure prepared against this: 

B. oo B-R3 10. R-K1 N-R4 

Ingenious but not ingenious enough. 

As White is threatened with both 11....NxB 
and 11....NxN, he is virtually forced to capture 
the knight and, in so doing, unguard his queen’s 
rook; but in capturing that rook, the black queen 
digs her own grave. 
11.NxN BxB 

11....Qx Rat once would produce, by 12. B x B, 
N x B; 13. Q-Q2, N moves; 14. N-N3, a dénouement 
similar to that of the game. White has to take care 
that, after an eventual... Qx R; N-N3, Black shall 
not be able to pin this white knight by... B-Rs5. 
12.PxB QxR?? 

Of course, there is 12.... 
leave him a piece down... 
resign. 

13. Q-K2 

Simpler than 13. Q-K2 would have been 13. Q-Qz, 
threatening 14. N-R3 as well as 14. N-N3. But not 
necessarily more accurate. 

BB. ce N-B3 

. B-R5, to prevent White’s next, could 
hour "been coped with by 14. B-N5ch, Bx B; 
15. Qx Bch, 16. Q-K2 and 17. N-N3. 
14. N-N3 inis 
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Q-N3—but that would 
and of course, he could 
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year. This book is a diary of his experience. A 
good deal of it was Greek to me, and it was a long 
time before I fully understood what he meant by 
the apparatus (I am sure that is not the right 
word) which he called Miranda. Apparently it 
steered his yacht automatically, and so enabled 
him to get some sleep—not that I can find that he 
ever enjoyed it very much. He met storms, fogs, 
and go-m.p.h. gales, and I am amazed that so 
small a vessel—Gypsy Moth is 40 ft. long—could 
ever have survived. Mr. Chichester’s diary makes 
first-class reading in itself. He was alone for forty 
days during the race, battling with a series of 
emergencies, yet he is constantly cheerful, energetic, 
and full of resource. 


of intelligence and ambition who wants 
to ‘‘ better himself.’ First he is frustrated by his 
father; then by his unrequited love for a half- 
Indian girl. It is the time of spivs, and the boys 
make money by stealing metal from bombed houses. 
Young Jimmy has an enemy, and of course he finds 
out that this enemy has become his girl’s lover— 
so he kills him. I am not sure that the tragedy is 
quite in key with the rest of the book, but other- 
wise the story is well written. 

Youth is again the theme in A STRANGE SoLi- 
TUDE, by Phillipe Sollers, but this time it is the 
more sophisticated youth of France. A boy of 
sixteen makes his first experiments in love with 
Concha, a Spanish nurse-companion, Later in 
Paris the image of Concha is still fixed in his mind, 
and he enters a kind of dream-world. From this 
he is rescued by meeting Concha again. In the 
end he feels ‘‘ a sense of no longer living shamefully 
glued to some illusion.”” An introspective and 
selfish young man, and I felt sorry for Concha. 

Ursula Bloom’s PRELUDE TO YESTERDAY is 
about a very silly young lady. She marries a 
man about whom she knows nothing, who turns 
out to have had a previous wife about whom he 
will not speak. She is supposed to have died in a 
railway accident in America, so you will not be 
surprised to hear that, while the husband is away, 
she turns up again to take the vacant place of 
housekeeper in her old home. It turns out that 
the demon alcohol was her undoing, and this leads 
to a convenient accident—a real one this time— 
which disposes of her. This is the kind of romance 
that needs roses round the door, and gets 
whisky-bottles instead. 

Nor do I think that Dighton Morton has got 
hold of a good idea for his THe LitrLe PERISHER. 
This is about a boy who discovers that when he 
says ‘‘ May you perish!’ the object of his indig- 
nation instantly drops dead. Naturally he gives 
himself up for murder, and, naturally, everyone 
thinks he is mad. In the end he commits suicide. 
A cross between morbidity and farce. 

Let me say, for what I hope may be the last 
time, that I cannot and will not put up with the 
technique evolved by Edgar Mittelholzer. His 
novel, THUNDER RETURNING, could be made to 
read straight through, but the author interpolates 
recurrent phrases which he hopes may serve the 
Same purpose as Wagner’s leit-motifs. Well, 
Mr. Mittelholzer, they don’t, and that is all to be 
said about it. The characters in this book are the 
same as those in ‘‘ Latticed Echoes.’’ Both the 
women are having babies—by the same father, 
who is the husband of one of them—and the other 
goes mad and throws herself out of a window. 
The scene is in British Guiana. 

I am not likely to understand Japanese 
literature, and Jiro Osaragi’s THE JouRNEY has 
not helped me very far along this difficult path. It 
is about post-war Japan, with the Americans still in 
occupation, and the Japanese either trying to live 
according to their age-old formalities or else 
adopting the least pleasant of Western habits. It 
is vaguely allegorical, and the “ journey ”’ alludes 
to that of life itself. The translator has had 
difficulty with the idiom—and I think that that is 
allegorical too. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


MAN’s VIEW OF THE UNIVERSE, by Dr. R. A. 
Lyttelton. (Michael Joseph; 16s.) 

New Maps or Het, by Kingsley Amis. 
(Gollancz ; 16s.) 

THe Hunter, by Tuvia Friedman. Trans- 
lated by David C. Gross. (Anthony Gibbs 
and Phillips; 21s.) 

THe Capture oF Apo_r E1icumMann, by Moshe 
Pearlman. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson; 16s.) 

Ten Gurneas A Day, by Frederick Oughton. 
(John Long; 21s.) 

Atone Across THE ATLANTIC, by Francis 
Chichester. (George Allen and Unwin; 21s.) 

Lonpon E.1, by Robert Poole. (Secker and 
Warburg ; 18s.) 

A STRANGE So.itupE, by Phillipe Sollers. 
Translated by Richard Howard. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode; 15s.) 

PRELUDE TO YESTERDAY, by Ursula Bloom. 
(Hutchinson ; 13s. 6d.) 

Tue I1tttte PerisHer, by Dighton Morton. 
(Secker and Warburg; 115s. 6d.) 

THUNDER RETURNING, by Edgar Mittelholzer. 
(Secker and Warburg; 16s.) 

Tue Journey, by Jiro Osaragi. Translated 
by Ivan Morris. (Secker and Warburg; 215.) 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 87: A MOUSE IN DISGUISE? 














STRANGE ENCOUNTER: A KITTEN MEETING A SNAIL FOR THE FIRST TIME, WITH SUSPICION AND CURIOSITY. 


How does one kind of living creature strike another ? Does this kitten see the 
snail as an inferior and rather odd variety of cat which has lost its tail, developed 
a hump and elongated its ears ? Or does it say to itself “‘ this may be a mouse 
in disguise and I must watch it carefully in case it changes its ridiculously slow 
pace and scampers away’’? Whatever its basic attitude, all the kitten’s 
hereditary curiosity is obviously aroused and soon a gentle paw will advance 


| 


gingerly and pat the snail. The snail will groan to itself about not being left 
alone and will retreat inside its shell. Then the kitten will discover the true 
purpose of snails; they are balls to be rolled about and played with. A pleasant 
five minutes will then be spent in pushing and driving it until another distraction 
takes the kitten away. The snail will come out again to realise it has been 
driven a whole day’s journey backwards and will start once more on its quest. 
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CAR OF THE MONTH—THE JENSEN 54/S. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


} be is an interesting fact that the average age of Jensen owners is in the 
middle fifties. Accordingly it appears reasonable to deduce that while 
such owners still obviously require a lively performance they expect it to be 
accompanied by a good measure of comfort and refinement. The same 
conclusion might well be arrived at by comparing the present model, the 
5415S, which made its bow at the Earls Court Show last October, with its 
predecessor, the 54:R, and noting what modifications have been made. 

In appearance there is at first glance little difference between the two, 
in that both have the same graceful lines, but actually the present model is 
about 4 ins. wider and its overall height is a little greater. Accordingly it 
provides more shoulder- and elbow-room for the passengers, and more head- 
room, making for a general increase in comfort, especially on long runs when 
it is desirable to be able to change one’s position from time to time. 

The greater body width, which is accompanied by an increase of approxi- 
mately 3 ins. in the track, has also resulted in more pleasing proportions, 
and a new radiator grille enhances the frontal appearance. In place of the 
pivoted panel formerly provided in the grille opening to give some control 
of the cooling, a 7 ae 
radiator blind isnow SRS 9) 
fitted behind the i aa 
grilleandisnotseen; ~~ (P-- i+] 
it is operated by a : 4 | 
pull-out chain con- i » 
trol beneath the 
fascia. 

It should be 
realised that the 
Jensen 541S is a 
two-door, close- 
coupled, four-seater 
intended for high- 
speed cruising in 
comfort, and not a 
four-door, five/six- 
seater saloon with 
the accent more on 
luxury than per- 
formance. The doors 
are wide enough for 
easy access to the 
seats, the backs of 
the front seats fold- 
ing forward to allow 
the rear passengers 
to enter, and 
cushions and squabs 
are well designed not 
only for comfort but 
for firm location of 
the occupants in a 
car capable of high 
speeds. Between the 
adjustable front 
seats is a useful box 
on the transmission 
tunnel, padded to 
form a central arm- 
rest, and similarly 
the rear seats are 
separated by a 
fixed central arm- 
rest on the tunnel. Small adjustable armrests are also provided on the doors. 

The upholstery is in hide, in plain style, with rolls to give support to the 
thighs. Britax diagonal safety belts are provided for the front seats, and 
the scuttle edge is well padded, as also is a rail at the bottom of the fascia 
which forms a grab handle for the front passenger. Door handles and window 
winders are well recessed into the door trim panels, so that one does not 
knock against them. 

Driving visibility is good, for although the bonnet is wide one sees both 
front wings, and the pillars of the well-curved screen offer little obstruction. 
The very raked, wide, rear window gives a good view astern, and on the test 
car had a demister that kept it clear. The steering wheel is adjustable for 
reach, and the relative positions of wheel, pedals, brake-lever and the sub- 
sidiary controls and switches suited my normal stature admirably. Switches 
are of toggle type and the choke switch with its warning light, also the fuel 
reserve switch and warning light, are well worth having. The switches for 
the two-speed screen wiper and screen washer are so placed that they can 
be operated with a single movement of the hand. 

The standard transmission is an automatic four-speed gear-box and a 
Powr-Lok differential. The gear-box incorporates a fluid coupling and is 
controlled by a selector lever, working in a quadrant below the steering wheel 
on the left, having five positions, N (neutral) at the top, with below it 4, 3, 
2 and R (reverse). To allow the lever to be moved into N or R the knob in 
its end must be pulled out, and as a safety measure the engine can only be 
started when the selector is in neutral. 

In moving off from rest the selector is normally moved from N to 4, and 
left there until journey’s end. As one depresses the accelerator the car glides 
away in first gear, changes upto second at about 74 m.p.h. on light throttle 
or 15 m.p.h. on full throttle, then from second to third at 14 or 31 m.p.h., 





THE 541R. COLONEL CLEASE RECENTLY TOOK THIS FOUR-SEATER SALOON OUT ON TEST, AND REMARKS THAT HE WAS ASTONISHED 
HOW FREQUENTLY HE COULD REACH 90 M.P.H.—EVEN IN ROAD CONDITIONS FAR FROM IDEAL. 
(Price, £2255, plus {940 14s. 24. P.T. To special order, with manual transmission, £2185, Plus £911 10s. 10d. P.T.) 


and from third to top at 24 or 57 m.p.h. When the car is slowing down the 
change from top to third occurs at about 13 m.p.h., from third to second at 
9 m.p.h. and from second to first at 5 m.p.h. 

Maximum acceleration is obtained by allowing the transmission to make 
full throttle changes, and from rest to 30 m.p.h. then takes only 4.2 secs., 
and to 60 m.p.h. only 12.4 secs. In such lively driving as this one is aware 
of the changes of gear, but in normal use the changes are smooth and pass 
unnoticed by the passengers. Indeed, a good driver will take pride in obtain- 
ing imperceptible changes by judicious use of the throttle pedal. 

The selector lever, and the kick-down change available by pressing the 
accelerator hard down, give the driver an overriding control that can be 
very useful. In traffic frequent gear-changes between top and third can 
be avoided by placing the selector in position 3, and in even heavier traffic 
the use of position 2 may be advantageous, second gear then remaining in 
use until the selector is moved for a higher gear or a kick-down change is 
made into first gear. The change from top to third by using the selector 
instead of the kick-down is most useful at speeds below 66 m.p.h. Also 
one cannot “ over- 
rev’’ the engine in 
third as there is an 
automatic upward 
change at about 
70 m.p.h. 

For manceuvring, 
use can be made of 
the tendency to 
creep due to the fluid 
coupling, especially 
if the idling speed is 
a little high, but one 
must not forget to 
apply the hand- 
brake securely. 

On the whole the 
characteristics of the 
transmission are well 
suited to those of 
the 4-litre B.M.C. 
engine, although the 
steps between the 
three lower ratios 
are a little wide. The 
engine remains 
smooth up to its 
maximum rate of 
4250 r.p.m. and is 
hardly noticeable 
unless full throttle 
is given. 

The handling of 
the 5415S is free from 
vice and a driver 
strange to the car 
quickly feels at home 
on it. The steering 
is by rack and pinion, 
is light—except pos- 
sibly for manceuvr- 
ing in a _ confined 
space—and quite 
precise and direc- 
tional, so that one is never consciously steering. The suspension is com- 
mendably firm, but gives a very comfortable roll-free ride, and altogether 
the car feels ‘‘ in one piece ’’ and eminently safe at all times. 

Dunlop disc brakes deal with the car’s lively performance very efficiently, 
and as they are applied through a vacuum servo they call for only light to 
moderate pedal pressures. So what with the good roadholding, easy, precise 
steering, and efficient braking one can make good use of the performance. 
The maximum speed that road conditions allowed during my test was 
106 m.p.h., but what astonished me was the frequency with which the 
go m.p.h. mark could be attained. 

The final drive ratio is high, 2.93 to 1, and the road speed at 1000 r.p.m. 
is 26 m.p.h., so that a cruising 80 m.p.h. entails only a shade over 3000 r.p.m., 
when the engine is quiet as well as smooth and wind noise is very low. Even 
at 100 m.p.h. the engine is still below 4000 r.p.m. 

Wisely the manufacturers equip the car with Dunlop RS5 tyres, which 
should be run at 24 Ib. per sq. in. for normal use, with an extra 6 Ib. per sq. 
in. for sustained speed over 90 m.p.h. The spare wheel and tyre are carried 
in a cradle below the boot, which provides a generous amount of luggage 
space, and the lid of which is held open by a stay for easy loading. The 
bonnet, with the radiator grille and lamps, hinges right up from the front to 
give very easy access to the engine. 

As befits a car for the connoisseur the equipment is very complete, and 
apart from items already mentioned, includes heater and demister, fog and 
long-range driving lamps, flashing turn indicators, cigar-lighter, Motorola 
radio, and electric clock. Instruments include speedometer, tachometer, and 
oil pressure, coolant temperature and fuel gauges. The basic price of the 
Jensen 541S with automatic transmission is {2255, purchase tax being 
£940 14s. 2d., and total price £3195 14s. 2d. 
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If you like soda that’s fresh, full of fight and always ready whenever 
you want it, get yourself a Sparklets Syphon. You simply fill it with 
water, screw on a Sparklets Bulb — and there you have it. Couldn’t 
be quicker, couldn’t be easier, couldn’t be handier. 

This is soda as soda should be — crisp and tingling. As much and as 
often as you want it. And a Sparklet is undoubtedly the best-looking 
syphon that ever said ‘Whoosh!’ 


Sparklets syphons 


HOSTMASTER MODEL 75/- STREAMLINE MODEL 105/- 
GLOBEMASTER MODEL 112/6 
SPARKLETS BULBS—BOX OF TEN 5/6 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LTD 
SPARKLETTS WORKS © QUEEN STREET © LONDON N17 
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A HOLIDAY IN EAST AFRICA CAN MEAN ALL THIS 


Game, sea, mountains 
sunshine and excitement 


Explore the natural beauty of the still untamed forests 
and mountains—fish in a tropical wonderland—see wild 
animals as they really live. All this, plus comfortable 
hotels and inns, excellent food, and good travelling 
facilities. That’s why the three mainland territories of 
East Africa and Zanzibar offer the finest holiday you 
can imagine. Ask about the new economy fares—and 
don’t forget to bring your camera! 


THIS REALLY IS A HOLIDAY WITH A DIFFERENCE! 


Write to the 
EAST AFRICA TOURIST TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
‘SS Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square London W.C.2. & P.O. Box 2013, Nairobi, Kenya 


baal "i 
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It's good to know that you can 
trust a name. No watches in the 
world start life with a future more 
assured than Smiths ‘imperial’. All 
the essentials for meticulous time- 
keeping and permanent dependability 
are contained in their 17-19 jewelled 
movements. Superbly individual in 
design, these watches have rustless 
‘Permalife’ unbreakable mainsprings, 
‘Chronospan’ anti-magnetic and 
temperature compensated balance 
springs, and are unconditionally 
guaranteed for one year. Jewelled 
models in the wide Smiths range can 
be obtained from 51/- to £63. 10. 0. 
Your Jeweller will gladly help you to 
make your selection. 


1.302 

19 jewelled gold ~~ 

plated water- 3° 

proof model ss 
£13.10.0 


ment. Rolled | 
gold snap back 
case with in- © 
tegral bracelet. ° 
£15.10.0 


ay 2, 


SMITHS ron WATCHES 


SMITHS CLOCK & WATCH DIVISION 


Sectric House. Waterloo Road, London, N.W.2. Showrooms : 179 Great Portland Street, W.! 




















ORB-STAMPED HARRIS TWEED leads 
a man’s life. Strong, robust, excep- 
tionally hardwearing. A tradition- 
ally superb tweed without so much 
as a single strand of synthetic fibre. 
The Orb Mark is your safeguard 
that the tweed has been independ- 
ently inspected according to regula- 
tions approved by the Board of 
Trade, and that it is wholly pro- 
duced in the Islands of the Outer 
Hebrides. 
So, always look for the 
Orb Mark before you buy— 


HARRIS 
I'WEED 


ANT) WOVEA 
HAND WOVEN 


Hatviis Tweed 


ag 1 
ms 


nore 


Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Ltd. 
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a pink Gin! 





Just gin and Angostura— 
and the world 


takes on a different tinge. 
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AROMATIC BITTERS | 
It’s the pink that makes the drink! 
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And it always has been. But now the 
world has started to make a fetish of 
research as though it was something 
quite novel—not very flattering to the 
ghosts of Archimedes, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Galileo, Newton, and other illustrious 
scientists of the past. 

At Morgans we have been engaged in 
research for a century. We now have a 
team of two hundred or so in our cen- 
tralised Research & Development depart- 
ments and soon we shall have our new 
Fundamental Research laboratories on our 
Wandsworth property ready to house an 
expanded research staff. Our techniques 
are being continuously adapted to modern 
requirements and our scientific staff, sup- 
ported by the most up-to-date and neces- 
sary equipment but not by money-wasting 
frills and prestige-seeking embellishments, 
produce results which do honour to their 
professional competence and keep Morgans 
in the forefront of technical advance. 

Just as our products perform their 
vital tasks silently, almost surreptitiously; 
crucibles mutely maintaining, carbon 
brushes coolly commutating, oil-retaining 
bronze bearings smoothly supporting— 
arc-lamp carbons noiselessly lighting, re- 
fractory bricks warmly embracing, resistors 
in high voltage circuits unobtrusively mar- 
shalling; so does research go steadily to 
work like leaven in the lump. To us research 
is one of the many skills we bring to bear 
in the creation of our widely diversified 
range of products. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED 


BATTERSEA, LONDON S.W.11 


Part of The Morgan Crucible Group 
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THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
ANNOUNCES 


A flying 
commission 
with 
optional periods 
of service 


AS AN OFFICER with a flying commission 
in the R.A.F. you are guaranteed 
service to age 38 (or for 16 years, if 
this is longer) and this may be 
extended until you are 55. Now, under 
the new terms of this commission, you 
can choose to leave after 8 years or 
after 12 years. There are also a few 
vacancies for commissions which allow 
you to leave after 5 years or after 8 years. 

All periods of service entitle you to 
tax-free gratuities on leaving but if you 
serve to age 38 (or for 16 years) you 
also receive a pension. Here are the 
details :— 


For service te age 38 (or 16 years). 
A pension for life of at least £455 a 
year plus a tax-free gratuity of at least 
£1365. 
For 12 years’ service 
£4000 tax-free gratuity 
For 8 years’ service . 
£1500 tax-free gratuity 


For 5 years’ service 
£775 tax-free gratuity 


Pay is excellent. At 21, as a Flying 
Officer, you earn £950 a year; at 25, 
as a Flight Lieutenant on full allow- 
ances, you could be earning over 


£1750 a year. 


Qualifications You must be under 26 
and hold, or expect to gain, G.C.E. in 
English » mathematics, and 
three other acceptable subjects (or 
equivalent qualification). 

Here is your opportunity to fly as a 
pilot, navigator or air electronics officer 
in today’s R.A.F. Write, giving your 
date of birth and educational qualtfica- 
tions, to:—Group Captain F. N. Ogle, 
A.F.C., A.F.M., Air Ministry (1LN797), 
Adastral House, London, W.C.1. You 
will be sent full details together with an 
illustrated booklet containing the 
addresses of the R.A.F. Careers 
Information Centres where you can call 
in if you would like to talk things over. 


TODAY'S TOP JOB IS THE R.A-F. 


The” 


_~ Royal 
Air Force 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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garment. 


TWEED 


bears this exclusive 
Mark 


Kol-Jahehater-halela’ 






Issued by the 
Donegal Handwoven Tweed 
Association Ltd., Donegal, Ireland. 


The most handsome 
Sports Coats are in 


HANDWOVEN TWEED 


No mechanically produced tweed can equal 
the charm of Donegal handwoven fabrics. 
Many have a distinctive irregular fleck; all 
are in subtle colours taken from the beautiful 
Irish countryside. 

To identify Donegal Handwoven Tweed, 
look for its exclusive Mark. Make sure you 
see it on the cloth, and on the label in the 
Then you know you are buying 
genuine Donegal HAANDWOVEN Tweed—by far 
the smartest for town or country. 


VAD CAT 
HANDWOVEN 


The Mark is based on the ancient Irish ‘d’ in the 
Book of Kells, the famous 8th century manuscript 
preserved in Trinity College, Dublin. 
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DONEGAL 


with Dr. Barnardo’s children. 


Marcu 4, 1961 





An Easter to remember 


This will be the first happy Easter many of our children have 
known. For some older ones it will be the last with us before 
they start out on their careers. While you are planning your own 
family’s Easter, please remember to share some of your happiness 


Gifts are always welcome, but cheques and postal orders (crossed please) are 
most urgently needed. 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


92 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.I. 





Wy 
CROWN 


CROWNS 


LIEBFRAUMILCH 





A wine of charm 


and distinction 


Sl Langonbach Hock 







OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


THE LEISURELY MOTOR TOURS 
Mountain Hotels and Alpine Flowers, 
Venice, Italian Lakes and Dolomites, 

Moorish "> and South ———y, 
An ideal cons in core. 
Scandinavia: Fjords Capitals. 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


“EXPORT” 


CIGARETTES 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


U.S.A.—in the Fall, 
Greece and Turkey, 
Sicily in Spring. 


(From 79 gns.) Ask for Brochure “ILN" 
LAMMIN TOURS LTD. 
67, Blenheim Terrace, London, N.WS 
(ABTA) — Tel.: MAI: 4321 (or Agents) 








MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 


















frou Olotland 


for the TRUE CONNOISSEUR 





The Famous Grouse Brand Scotch Whisky 
represents the cumulative blending experience 
of five generations of the Gloag family 
in direct succession since 1800. 
To test the fine quality try it neat. 

If you have any difficulty about oul, 
a cheque for £22 : 10s. brings a dozen 
bottles, carriage paid, to your home. 


GROUSE~WHISKY 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 


NAAN 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., 








VIAREGGIO 


LIDO Di CAMAIORE 
MARINA Di PIETRASANTA 
FORTE DE! MARMI 
(Tuscany—taly) 


12 miles of beach 


Bathing season from 
May to October 


Pleasant Winter and Spring 
resort 


Over 300 Hotels and 
Pensions 


For information: 
AZIENDA AUTONOMA RIVIERA DELLA 
VERSILIA—VIAREGGIO (Italy) 


Visit LUCCA, city of art 
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It’s BRI-LON wear for men who 


keep a sharp look-out for the newer 
sae in colour, texture, style. 

It’s UN for the sweater-shirt so 
onthe in ania’ by men who ask 

' for comfort-plus whether at work 


or play. A winner by Wo4ey 


With short sleeves, approximate price 59/6d. 


In rustic tan, champagne, greenstone, buff, firth blue, navy. With long sleeves, approximate price 69/6d. 
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s+ Registered Trade Mark of British Nylon Spinners Lim ited 
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Johnnie Walker. Scotch of Scotch. Find it 
everywhere in the friendly square bottle. 73 


Smooth, mellow, great-hearted, 


enjoy it everywhere. At home or away 


— Good old Johnnie Walker 


a - 
BORN 1820- still going strong : a 


7 > Vs 





